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THE PERIODICAL PRESS ON CARLYLE: BOOKS 
AND PAMPHLETS ON HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
In addition to the articles in the periodical press 
on Thomas Carlyle enumerated in “ N. & Q.” by 
Mr. D. Barron Bricutwert (ante, p. 145), 
allow me to send you the following :— 
REVIEW AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 

The Edinburgh Review.—April, 1881: “ Reminiscences 
of Thomas Carlyle.” [ Probably by Lord Houghton. } 

The Quarterly Review.—April, 1881: “ Thomas Car- 
lyle and his Reminiscences.” |By A. Hayward, Q.C.]} 

The Fortnightly Review—April, 1881: ‘* Curlyle’s 
Reminiscences.” [By James Cotter Morison. 

Temple Bar.—May, 1881: “ Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” 
By G. B. [George Bentley]. July, 1881: “ Sincerity in 
Biography.” By G. B. August, 1881: ‘‘The Curlyle 
Controversy.” By G. A. 

The Cornhill Magazine—March, 1881: 
Carlyle.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine.—March, 1881 : * Thomas 
Carlyle.” By Richard Herne Shepherd. 

Chambers's Journal.—“ Mrs. Carlyle.” 


“ Thomas 


[A Memoir 


Good Words.—April, 1881: “ Thomas Carlyle.” 


By 
R. H. Hutton (of the Spectator]. 


The Sword and Trowel.—July, 1881: ‘* Thomas Car- 


lyle.” [By C. A. Davis, Bradford. ] 

The Month (a Roman Catholic Magazine).—“‘ Thomas 
Carlyle.” —In 1867 a long article on Carlyle appeared in the 
Dublin Review, a well-known Roman Catholic quarterly. 
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The Boston (U.8.) Literary World. 


March, 1881: 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, &e. 


Thomas Carlyle; the Man and His Books. By William 
Howie Wylie. Thick post 8vo., illustrated. London, 
Japp & Co.—This is the most full and compre- 
hensive memoir of Carlyle yet published, and is wonder- 
fully correct in its facts, considering that it was printed 
before the appearance of the Rem/nis s. It has now 
reache | a third edition, and has been reprinted in New 
York. It contains an excellent full-length likeness from 
Boehm’s admirable statue, «nd also a portrait of Mrs. 

The author displays throughout a sound and 


Carlyle. t 
discriminating judgment in his remarks on the subject 
should posses 


nC 


of his memoir. Every reader of Carlyle 
this book. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Henry J. Nicoll. Revised edition, 
with an additional chapter, with portrait. Edinburgh, 
Macniven & Wallace. Pp. 255 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. 
London, Chatto & Windus; New York, Harpers. Pp. 233. 
—This volume gives Mr. Conway’s recollections of seven- 
teen years’ intercourse with Carlyle. About one-fourth 
of the volume consists of interesting extracts from letters 
written by Carlyle between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-five, and addressed to two intimate college friends, 
throwing much light on the writer's early life. These 
extracts are now printed for the first time. There is 
also given a hitherto unpublished letter from R. W. 
Emerson to a friend, giving an account of his first visit 
to Carlyle and Wordsworth in 1833. 

Thomas Carlyle: a Study. By J, C, 
J. Heywood, Pp. 138. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle, 
with Personal Reminiscences, and Selections from his 
Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. By Richard 
Herne Shepherd and Charles N. Williamson. London, 
W. H. Allen & Co, 2 vols, 

Thomas Carlyle: an Essay. By General Sir E. B. 
Hamley. Pp. 100.—Reprinted from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons. 

Thomas Carlyle, the Iconoclast of Modern Shams: 
a Short Study of his Life and Writings. By the 
Rev. John Wilson, M.A. Paisley, Alex. Gardner. 
Pp, 151. 

The Strait Gate, and other Discourses, with a Lecture 
on Thomas Carlyle. Bya Scotch Preacher. E jinburgh, 
Andrew Elliot. Pp. 211. 

The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
Boston, U.S., Houghton & Co. 

Thomas Carlyle: Anthology. 
Author's sanction, by E. Barrett. 


Manchester, 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


the 
New 


Selected, with 
New Edition. 


| York, Holt & Co, 
of Mr. Carlyle appeared in this periodical Oct. 16, 1880.] 


The Bibliography of Carlyle. A Bibliographical List, 
arranged in Chronological Order, of the Published 
Writings, in Prose and Verse, of Thomas Carlyle (from 
1820 to 1881). By Richard Herne Shepherd. London, 
Elliot Stock, Pp. 60. 

Sermon on Thomas Carlyle, preached by Dean Stanley 
in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, February 6, 1881 (the 


| day after Carlyle’s death)* 
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South Place Chapel, Finsbury, by Moncure D. Conway. 
Pp. 38. 

Thomas Carlyle, his Life and Work ; being the Opening 
Paper read before the Members of the Glasgow Carlyle 
Club, By William Martin. Glasgow, Wilson & McCor- 
mick. Pp. 45. 

Thomas Carlyle and some of the Lessons of his Career. 
A Sunday Evening Lecture, chiefly addressed to Young | 
Men. By the Rev. Robert Steele Coffey. Bradford, | 
H, Gascarth. Pp. 20. 

Thomas Carlyle, his Work and Worth, with some 
Personal Reminiscences of the Man. By Stuart J. Reid. 
Manchester, Tubbs, Brook & Chrystal. Pp. 20. 

Thomas Carlyle: “The Cedar is Fallen.” A Memorial | 
Discourse. By David Thomas, D.D. London, Wade & 
Co. Pp. 16. 

Carlyle Redivivus; being an Occasional Discourse on 
Sauerteig, by Smelifungus. Edited by Patrick Proctor 
Alexander, M.A, New Edition. Glasgow, James Mac- 
Lehose. Pp, 51.—This is a very clever imitation of Car- 
lyle’s style. It was shown to Carlyle some years ago, 
and he was much amused by it. 

Letters addressed to Mra. Basil Montagu and B. W. 
Procter (Barry Cornwall) by Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Pp. 
23.—Printed for private circulation by Mr. Procter’s 
widow (daughter of Mrs. Basil Montagu), in vindication 
of her mother, in reference to disparaging remarks in 
the Reminiscences. 

Carlyle: a Counterblast. 
signed ‘‘ Common Sense.” 

The Irvings. A Letter in the Atheneum, April 16, 
1881. By C. Kegan Paul.—A Defence of the Martins 
of Kirkealdy (Mre. Edward Irving was a Miss Martin) 
against passages in the J+m/niscences, 

Thomas Carlyle. By William Binns. Juaquirer, Feb. 
26, 1881. 

Carlyle’s Reminiscences. Six articles in the Jnagu/rer, 
March 5, 12, 19, 26; April 2, 9. 

Thomas Carlyle: a Study in Comparative Criticism. 
Signed “G. B. D.” Inquirer, May 21, 1881. 


Letter in Times, Feb. 9, 





The Two Carlyles. A Letter in the Atheneum, May 14, 
1881. By H.G. Graham.—A vindication of the character | 
of T. Carlyle, advocate, Edinburgh (at one time often | 
mistaken for the Thomas Carlyle), from charges made | 
against him in the Reminiscences. 

Poor Smail. An Article on Tom Smail (see Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences) by “ Verax” [Mr. Henry Dunckley], in 
the Manchester Weekly Times and Manchester Examiner 
and Times, April 9, 1381. 

Mr. Froude. An Article by “ Verax” in the Man- 
chester Weekly Times and Manchester Examiner and 
Times, May 14, 1881. 

A Reply to the above, by Miss Julia Wedgwood. 

The Accidental Burning of Mr. Carlyle’s Manuscript. 
Letter from A. Ireland in Manchester Examiner and 
Times, Feb. 21, 1881. 

Carlyle on Louis Napoleon. Letter from A. Ireland in 
Manchester Examiner and Times, Feb. 23, 1881. 

Thomas Carlyle and Leigh Hunt. Article by A. Ire- 
land in Atheneum, June 18, 1881, with letters from Car- 
lyle to Leigh Hunt, printed for the first time. 

Carlyle’s Youthful Literary Ambition. Letter from A. 
Ireland in Afanchester Examiner and Times, July 13, 
1881, with extract from a letter of Carlyle (in his nine 
teenth year) to his college friend Thomas Murray, 1814, 
printed for the first time. 

Carlyle’s Attitude towards Science. Letter in Times 
from Prof, Tyndall. 

Carlyle as a Political Power. 


” 


Article in Spectator, 





Feb, 12, 1881. 


Thomas Carlyle, a Memorial Discourse, delivered in | Carlyle asa Painter. Article in Spectator, March 19, 


1881. 

Four Letters in the Times, May, 1881, from Mrs. Mary 
Carlyle and Mr. Froude on the publication of the Remi- 
niscences, 

Leading Articles on the above correspondence in the 
Times, Daily Telegraph, and Scotsman. 

Carlyle’s Opinion of the Harvard Memorial Bio- 
graphies (Lives of Harvard), in a letter from him to an 
American Lady, reprinted in the Christian World, May 
19, 1881. 

Carlyle on the American Civil War: acknowledgment 
to an American lady (the sister of the Hon. J. R. Lowell) 
of his mistaken opinion regarding it. Paragraph ia 


| Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 14, 1881. 


Letters from Mr. W. E. H. Lecky in Spectator about 
the Carlyle statue, April and May, 1881. 

The Carlyles, Thomas and Jane. Article in St. James's 
Gazette, August 6, 1881, on Mr. Henry Lorkin’s paper in 
British Quarterly Review, July, 1881, “ Carlyle and Mra, 
Carlyle: a Ten Years’ Reminiscence.” 

Recollections of the late Mr. Carlyle, by the Rey, 
Gavin Carlyle, M.A., a relative of the deceased, in Dum 
fries and Galloway Standard, March, 1881. 

An Interview with Mr. Carlyle, in Manchester Guar- 
dian, August 31, 1881—The narrator is Mr. William 
Maccoll, author of The Individuality of the Individual, 
The Doctrine of Individualism, Forviqn Biographies, 
Via Crucis, and other works of much ability. He was 
also a writer in the Critic, a clever literary journal long 
since defunct. Carlyle, in this interview, gave a 
humorous account of a common friend who borrowed 
from him and repaid 1002. Mr. Maccoll very conside- 
rately suppresses the name of the borrower, but Carlyle’s 
graphic description cannot fail to recall him to friends 
who knew him well in Manchester and London from 
1844 to the time of his death. 

Carlyle’s Will. Given at length in the 7/mes. 

Carlyle’s Bequest to Edinburgh University. Details 
given in Scotsman, with leading article. 

Correspondence with reference to Carlyle’s gift to 
Harvard College, U.S., of the books used by him while 
writing Cromwell and Friedrich—in all about 325 
volumes. Extracts from Carlyle’s and Ewerson’e letters; 


| also letter from Prof. Charles Eliot Norton presenting 


to the same college a mask of Cromwell's face, made 
after his death, and given to Mr. Norton by Carlyle in 
1873 ; alsoa memorandum about the mask, written by 
Mr. Thos. Woolner, the sculptor.—The said corres 
pondence appeared in the Harvard University Bulletin 
for April, 1881, edited by Justin Winsor, librarian of 
the University. 

Memoirs of Carlyle and reviews of his Remi- 
niscences appeared in the following, among other 
newspapers :— 

Times, Daily News, Daily Telegraph, Chronicle, 
Standard, Globe, Echo, Pall Mall Gazette, St. James's 
Gazette, Spectator, Saturday Review, Economist, In- 
} mars Athenzum, Academy, Literary World, Noncon- 
ormist and Independent, Illustrated London News, 
Graphic. 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

Birmingh»m Daily Post. 

Bradford Observer. 

Darlington Northern Echo. 

Dumfries Courier, Standard. 

Dundee Advertiser. 

Edinburgh Scotsman, Daily Review. 

Glasgow Herald, Mail, Citizen. 

Greenock Advertiser. 

Kilmarnock Standard. 
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Leeds Mercury. 

Liverpool Mercury, Daily Post, Courier. 

Manchester Examiner and Times, Guardian, Courier, 
City News, Weekly Times. 

Sheffield Independent, 

New York, Boston, Canadian, Australian, and several 
French, German, and Italian papers. 

The above list refers solely to what has appeared 
since Mr. Carlyle’s death. It is far from complete, 
as many addresses, discourses, and lectures must 
have appeared which have not come under my 
notice. A list containing the titles of books, re- 
views, articles, lectures, criticisms, and disquisi- 
tions relating to Carlyle and his works, published 
during his lifetime in England, the United States, 
France, Germany, and other countries, would 
probably extend to a moderate-sized volume. It 
would, however, require the patient research of 
an Allibone or a Brunet to perform such a task 
accurately. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 

Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

The July number of the Library Journal (New 
York, F. Leypoldt) contains, under the heading 
“Bibliografy” (sic), the entry “ Bibliography of 
Carlyle [his works]. (In Literary World, 1881, 
p. 101.) 1} col.” NoMAD. 


THE NAMES OF THE REVISERS OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

In a long and able article, reviewing the recent 
“Revision of the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament,” published in that useful periodical of 
reference the weekly edition of the Times, for 
May 20, 1881, Mr. Bincnam (6 S. iii, 444 
will find an exhaustive account of the proceedings 
taken by Convocation in relation to the revision 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

From this account it would appear that the 
executive committee—consisting of the Bishops of 
Winchester, St. Davids, Llandaff, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Salisbury, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath and 
Wells, nominated by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, and of the Prolocutor (Dr. Bickersteth), 
the Deans of Canterbury and Westminster, the 
Archdeacon of Bedford, Canons Selwyn and 
Blakesley, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay, nominated by 
the Lower House—divided itself into two bodies or 
companies, one for the Old Testament, the other 
for the New, and proceeded to choose colleagues, 
consisting of men of well-known Biblical scholar- 
ship, to aid in the work. 

The following are the names of those invited to 
become members of the Old Testament company: 
—Rev. Dr. W. L. Alexander, Mr. Bensly, Prof. 
Chenery, Rev. Canon Cook, Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Davidson, Rev. Dr. B. Davies, Rev. Dr. Douglas, 
Prof. Fairbairn, Rev. F. Field, Rev. J. D. Geden, 
Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, Rev. Dr. Gotch, Ven. Arch- 
deacon Harrison, Rev. Prof. Leathes, Rev. Prof. 


M‘Gill, Rev. Canon Payne Smith, Rev. Prof. J. H. 





Perowne, Rev. Prof. Plumptre, Rev. Dr. Pusey, 
Rev. Dr. Weir, Dr. Wright (British Museum), and 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright (Cambridge). 

The names of those invited to become members 
of the New Testament company were as follows:— 
The Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, Rev. Dr. Angus, Rev. Dr. David Brown, 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, Rev. Prebendary Humphry, 
Rev. Canon Kennedy, Ven. Archdeacon Lee (Dub- 
lin), Rev. Prof. Lightfoot, Rev. Prof. Milligan, 
tev. Prof. Moulton, Rev. Dr. Newman, Rev. Prof. 
Newth, Rev. Dr. Roberts, Rev. G. Vance Smith, 
Rev. Dr. Scott (Master of Ball. Coll.) [now Dean 
of Rochester], Rev. Dr. Scrivener, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson (Master of Trin. Coll., Camb.), Rev. 
Dr. Tregelles, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, and Rev. Prof. 
Westcott. 

The Times then goes on to say:— 

* Of this long list of names some declined to take the 
position offered to them, though in every case with a 
courteous and friendly recognition of the proffered 
honour. Among these were Canons Cook and Pusey, 
Dr. Thompson, and Dr. Newman. The Bishop of 
Lincoln and Dr. Jebb also soon afterwards resigned 
their places on the Old Testament company. Of the 
New Testament company......four were removed by 
death previous to the completion of the work, viz.: 
Dean Alford, Dr. Tregelles, Bishop Wilberforce, and Dr. 
Eadie. As Dr. Tregelles was never able to attend, and 
Bishop Wilberforce only attended once, their places were 
not filled up. The place of Dean Alford was supplied by 
Dean Merivale, who, after attending for a short time, 
resigned, and was succeeded by Prof. Palmer, now Arch- 
deacon of Oxford. The place of Dr. Eadie was not filled 
up, as his death took place at a time when much of the 
work was done, The number of the working members 
of the New Testament company was thus for the greater 
portion of the time twenty-four, and so continued to the 
close of the work.” 

J. S. Upat. 

Ianer Temple, 


THE WELSH TESTAMENT. 

It is stated that the Welsh version of the New 
Testament was translated direct from the Greek 
MSS. by learned divines eminently qualified for the 
task. This being the case, it appears to me that a 
comparison of the Welsh translation with the Eng- 
lish version—Authorized and Revised—is a matter 
of some interest. I have, therefore, taken the first 
chapter of St. John’s gospel, marking the variations 
of any importance, and omitting the verses in which 
the different versions coincide. I regret that, not 
being a Greek scholar, I cannot attempt to extend 
the comparison to that language, but any Grecian 
can easily supply that deficiency for himself. 
N.B. Authorized Version, A.; Revised Version, 
R.; Welsh Version, W.; variations in italics):— 

Ver. 3.—A. All things were made Jy him. R. The 
same (with through in the margin). W. All things were 
made through him. 

Ver. 5—A. And the darkness comprehended it not. 
R. And the darkness apprehended it not. W. The same 
as A. 
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Ver. 7.—A. The same came for a witness to bear wit- 
ness of the light. R. The same came for witness that he 
might bear witness of the light. W. The same came as 
testimony so that he might testify concerning the light. 

Ver. 8.—A. He was not the light, but was sent to bear 
witness of the light. R. But came to bear witness of the 
light. W. But was sent so that he might testify concern- 
ing the light 

Ver. 12.—A. But as many as received him to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name. R. To them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his name. W. To them gave he power to be- 
come the children of God, even to all them that believe 
on his name. 

Ver. 14.—A. And the word was made flesh, &c. R. 
And the word became flesh, &. W. Same as A. 

Ver. 15.—A. John bare witacss of him and cried say- 
ing, This was he of whom I spake. He that cometh 
ufter me is preferred before me, for he was before me. 
R. John beareth witness of him and ecrieth, saying, This 
was he of whom I spake. He that cometh after me is 
become before me, for he was before me. W. John 
testified concerning him and cried, saying, Thia was he of 
whom I spake. He that cometh after me is gone [or 
existed] before me, for he was before me. 

Ver. 17.—A. For the law was ‘given Jy Moses; Jut 
grace and truth came dy Jesus Chri-t. R. For the law 
was given dy Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ. W. For the law was given through Moses; but 
grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 19.—A. And this is the record of John when the 
Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him 
Who art thou? R. And this is the witness of John, ke. 
W. And this is the testimony of John, &e. 

Ver. 21—A. Art thou that prophet? Kc. R. Art 
thou the prophet? kc. W. Same as A. 

Ver, 22.—A. What sayest thou of thyself? R. The 
same as A. W, What sayest thou concerning thyself? 

Ver, 24.—A. And they which were sent were of the 
Pharisees. R. And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees. W. The same as A. 

Ver. 29.—A. John secth Jesus coming wxfo him and 
saith. R. He seeth Jesus coming to him and saith. W. 
Joha saw Jesus coming unto him and said. 

Ver. 30.—A. After me cometh a man which is pre- 
Served before me. R. After me cometh a man which is 
become before me. W. After me cometh a man who 
went [or existed] before me. 

Ver, 34.—A. And I saw and Lare record. R. And I 
have seen and have borne witness. W. And I saw and 
testified. 

Ver. 36.—A. And /ooking upon Jesus as kh walked, he 
saith, ke. R. And he looked upon Jesus as he walked, 
and saith, &e. W. And when he beheld Jesus walking, 
he said, Ke, : 

Ver. 38.—A. Then Jesus turned and saw them follow- 
ing and saith, ke. R. And Jesus turned and beheld 
them following and saith, kc. W. Then Jesus turned 
and when he beheld them following he said, &c. 

Ver. 47.—A. Jesus saw Nathaniel coming to him and 
saith of him, &c. R. The same as A. W. Jesus per- 
ceived Nathaniel coming to him and said coacerning 
him, &e, : 

Leaving the original Greek out of consideration, 
I must say that the reading of the Welsh version 
appears to me more clear and expressive in a 
majority of cases than that of either our Authorized 
or Revised Version. M. H. R. 








HISTORY OF THE WANDERING JEW. 


Seeing Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s book, The 
Wandering Jew, announced in the Atheneum, 
am reminded that I have a curious old tract in 
my possession which gives a history of that ancient 
individual, written about 1769, and authenticated 
by “ 4 ministers of Hull in Yorkshire.” 

The title-page has a picture of the venerable 
gentleman, with this letter-press :— 

“The Wandering Jew, or the Shoemaker of Jeru- 
salem | Who lived when our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ was Crucified. | And by Him appointed to Wander 
until He comes again | With his Travels, Method of 
Living, and a Discourse with some clergymen about the 
End of the World| Printed and Soid in Aldermary 
Church-Yard, Bow-Lane, London.” 

Perhaps a few extracts may be interesting to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” It begins by saying :— 

“This Jew was Born at Jerusalem, and was by Trade 
a Shoe Maker: when Our Saviour was going to the 
Place of Crucifixion, being Weary and Faint, he would 
have sat down to Rest at the Shoe-Maker’s Stall ; but 
the Shoe-Maker came to the Door, and spitting in_our 
Lord’s Face, buffetted him from the Door, saying, That 
was no Place of Abode for him —On which Christ said, 
For this Thing thou shalt never Rest, but Wander till I 
come again upon the Earth. From this he is called the 
Wandering Jew of Jerusalem. Now, according to this 
saying of Our Saviour...... this Man had no Power to 
return Home, but went abont Wandering from Place to 
Place ever since, even unto this Day...... : 

** Some Time since he landed at Hull in Yorkshire, 
where Dr, Hall taking him for a Cheat, caused him to 
be locked up in a Room a!! nizht; but next Morning 
they found the Door open, though their Prisoner had 
not attempted to escape. Dr. Hal! sent for Dr. Harri- 
son, in order to assist him in the Examination of 80 
remarkable a Personage, that they might be sure whether 
he was an Impostor or no. 

“They asked him concerning the breaking of the 
Locks of the Room in which he had been shut up. 

“ He told them, if they would attempt to confine him 
with Chains, it would avail nothing, human Force 
cannot confine him whom the Almighty had sentenced 
to wantaresting Place. They......sent for a Smith to 
put strong Chains on him; but they instantly burst 
asunder, to the Surprise of a thousand Spectators. Not 
being able to doubt any longer, they sent for a Painter, 
and had his Picture drawn, in which he looked neither 
Old or Young, but just as he did Seventeen Hundred and 
sixty-seven Years ago, when he began his Journey. 
The King of France hearing of this, wrote for his Pic- 
ture, which Dr. Hall accordingly sent him...... He is 
always Crying and Praying, and wishing to see Death; 
but that Ease from his Labouring Pilgrimage, he says 
can never happen until Christ comes aguin upon Earth.” 

After his answering a question of “one of the 
ministers ” as to how long the world would stand, 
it goes on :— 

*“ Now you have resolved this, said they, What was 
the Mark that God set upon Cain’s Head ? and explained 
in the third Chapter of Genesis, and tell us, Why Cain 
should be afraid that any one that should find him 
would kill him? when there was nobody in the World 
but him and his Father and Mother. You silly Men, 
said he, though Adam and Eve were the first Man and 
Woman God created, yet God created Thousands more 
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at the same time beside them, some of whom were placed 
inthe Land of Nod, from whence Cain chose hima Wife. 
The Mark which God set upon Cain’s Head was Black, 
and from thence the Seed of the Blacks sprung so that 
they who knew Cain when he was white, did not know 
him when he was changed to a Black.” 

This tract goes on in the same style for eight 
pages, and at the end finishes up with :— 

* And the Reverend Divines thought it convenient to 
publich it for the Good of All Christians, and have here 
set their Hands and Seals at the Town of Hull in York- 
shire, Viz.:— 

Doctor Hall 
Doctor Harrison 
Mr. Reubens 
Mr. Crouch 


Ministers,” 


E. B. 

Eron Cottece Lisrary. — In his interesting 
papers on this library, Mr. Tuackeray (ante, p. 
81) speaks of Milles’s Catalogue of Honour, Lon- 
don, 1610, as “the earliest book of this class.” 
May I call Mr. Toackeray’s attention to the list 
of “ Editions of Books on the Science of Heraldry ” 
given by Dallaway in his well-known work on that 
subject (p. Ixii., ed. 1793) :— 

The Boke of St. Albans, fol. 1486. 

Legh’s Accedens of Armory, 4to. 1562. 

Bosswell’s Workes of Armourie, 4to. 1572. 

Ferne’s Blazon of Gentrie, 4to. 1586. 

Wyrley’s True use of Armourie, 4to. 1592 

ag ga Accademie, 4to. 1595, by Gervase Mark- 

3am, 

Segar’s Honour Militarie and Civill, fol. 1602. 

Camden’s Remaines, 4to. 1604. 

Milles’s Catalogue of Honor, fol. 1612. 

As Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, of whom 
Mark Noble, in his History of the College of Arms 
(p. 180, ed. 1805), speaks so highly, died Apri! 14, 
1588, he must have compiled his Ordinary of Arms 
before that date. Whether this Ordinary was ever 
printed before it appeared in Edmondson’s Com- 

lete Body of Heraldry, I am unable to say. 
owndes says nothing of any other copy. 
H. W. Cooxkes. 

The following paragraph, from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March, 1801, p. 198, may be useful 
as a supplement to Mr. Tuackeray’s interesting 
memoranda :— 

“Tf Downing College, Cambridge, had been actually 
founded before the death of the late Anthony Storer, 
Eeq., he would have left toit his most valuable collection 
of books; but as it was then uncertain whether the 
charter would ever be obtained, he bequeathed them to 
the library of Eton College.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Linrary 1x Wimporne Minster.—I am 
not prepared either to corroborate or contradict 
the story referred to by Mr. C. H. W. Simpson, 
ante, p. 186, but his mention of the above curious 
library has reminded me of a letter I have 
recently received, in which my correspondent 





tells me that he was simply horrified by its pre- 
sent scandalous condition, and the utter neglect 
from which the books are suffering. He specially 
points out a Castell’s Heptaglot with hardly two 
leaves together. I had fondly hoped that a cata- 
logue, printed in 1863, would have so far invited 
the attention of the authorities to their old library 
as to save it from further neglect or destruction ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case, 
Whether its care devolves on the Corporation of 
Governors or on the Priest-Vicars I know not; 
but I believe that the latter office is at this 
moment practically in abeyance, and I trust that 
whoever may be chosen to fill it will not be indif- 
ferent to this very interesting relic of antiquity. 
Dorset. 
“A Goopisn Few,” ano “a Tipy Mess,”— 
Although I wrote at some length on the subject 
of “Parish Clerks” in All the Year Round for 
November last, yet my space was limited, and I 
had to omit certain topics that bore upon my 
theme. For example, I might have mentioned the 
peculiar words and provincial survivals that are 
often heard from the mouths of parish clerks in 
the country. Thus: a rector who has been absent 
from his own parish for one Sunday returns home 
and says to his clerk, “ What sort of a congregation 
was there last Sunday?” to which the clerk re- 
plies, “ Well, there was a goodish few, sir.” 
Another clerk, to whom the same question was 
put, replied, “ There was a tidy mess on ’em, sir.” 
Both replies meant the same thing; it was nota 
scanty congregation, nor was it a crowded congre- 
gation ; but there was a fair, average attendance. 
The expressions “‘a goodish few” and “a tidy 
mess” are very common in Rutland, though I do 
not mean to say that they are peculiar to that 
county. “Mess” is commonly used in the sense 
of “ many ” or “ number,” as though it were another 
form of “mass”; and I have heard the phrase, 
“She ’m got a nice mess o’ children.” 
Curnpert Bepe. 


Nancy Dawson’s Tomsstone.—Citing Smith’s 
Book for a Rainy Day, Peter Cunningham says, 
in his Handbook for London, that this once noto- 
rious dancer’s tombstone, in the burial-ground of 
St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury, simply states 
“Here lies Nancy Dawson.” I have before me a 
drawing of this stone by Gosden. The inscription 
is, “ In memory of the celebrated Nancy Dawson.” 
It is an oblong flat stone, broken across trans- 
versely. On the drawing is written, “ The present 
rector has ordered the gravestone to be turned.” 
As poor Nancy died a hundred and fourteen years 
ago, it would now hardly be unseemly to reverse 
the rectorial order and her tombstone. 

CaLcUurTTENSIS. 


Drake's Vorace.—The following singular 
expression occurs in The World Encompassed by 
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Sir Francis Drake (London, 1628). After describ- 
ing an encounter with some Indians on the Peru- 
vian coast, in which » number of Drake’s men 
were seriously wounded, the narrative continues : 


“Notwithstanding God, Ly the good advice of our 


General, and the diligent putting-to of every an's help, 
did give such speedy and wonderful cure, that we had 
all gre»t comfort thercby, and yielded God the glory 


thereof.” 
J. A. Westwoop Otiver. 
Atheneum, Glasgow. 


A Retic or tHe Civit Wars.—The following 
appeared recently in the Manchester Courter :— 

“A very curious and remarkable seal has recently 
been found on Wash Common, the scene of the first 
battle of Newbury, September 20, 1643, near the spot 
where the Falkland Memorial is erected, The seal is 
circular, and made of brass, measuring one inch and 
eight-tenths in diameter. It bear the device of a 
skeleton, with a surgeon's knife in the dexter hand, and 
an Lour-glass on the sinister side. The legend with 
which it is inscribed isas follows :— THE . SOSCILTY . AND. 
LOYALTY . OF, CHYAVRGFONS., HALL. LoxpoN. This seal 
is supposed to have been used by the surgeons belonging 
to the Chirurgeons’ Company of London attached to the 
royal army at Newbury, and it was probably lost in the 


encounter.” 
W. D. Piyx. 


Japanese Prays.—A book reaches me from 
Japan, a mention of which may interest those who 
care for eastern drama. The title is 

“Japanese Plays, versified by Thomas R. H. Me 
Clatchie, interpreter, H.B.M.’s Consular Service, Japan, 
with Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese 
artists. Yokohama, 1879,” 

The plays have been versified, but have not been 
reproduced in dialogue. The six plays translated 
in part are, Hayano Kampei, The Fatal Error, 
Lady Kokonoyé, The Haunted Mansion, Th 
Enchanted Palace, The Fencing Master,—or rather 
the portions extracted for translation are so called, 
the entire plays having different titles. 

W. H. Parrersoy, 
Belfast. 


Sr. Marcaret’s Caurcnyarp, WESTMINSTER: 
Preservation oF Memoriat Inscriptions.— 
It is a great pity that copies are not made of the 
inscriptions on the tombstones of the burial 
grounds in London which are fast disappearing. 
The stones in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, West- 
minster, are to be themselves buried where they 
lie, which is much less objectionable than their 
removal or rearrangement upright against walls; 
but a plan of the churchyard, and notes of the 
essentials of the inscriptions should be first care- 
fully made. ‘ Selections” are unjustifiable, and 
the preservation of long laudatory epitaphs un- 
necessary. A. 5. Exxis, 


Aw EXPLANATION OF THE ORIGIN oF THE NAME 
or Howarp.—I have extracted the following ex- 
planation of the origin of the name of Howard 


from Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Anti- 
quities concerning the most Noble and Renowned 
English Nation. This interesting book was 
written by Richard Verstegan, 1673 :— 

“ Holdward.—This ancient and honourable name of 
Office hath received the injury of time, which hath 
worn it out of use and memory. The/ and d being for 
easiness of sound omited in the pronuntiation (as in 
sundry other words the like is seen) it became of J/old- 
ward, which signifieth the Governour or Keeper of a 
Castle, Fort, or hold of War to be Howard, which name 
of office, albeit we have long since lost, yet retaineth our 
Realm to the high honour, and illustrious ornament 
thereof, the great and right noble Family unto whom it 
is now the surname, and it is like that at first it so be. 
came to be upon the bearing of such a warlike honour. 
able Office and Charge.” 

Vu. U. S. Guanvitie-Ricwarps. 

Windlesham. 


Buriat FAcING THE East.— 

“ My father is now in his grave sleeping by the side 
of his loved ones, his face to the east, under the hope of 
meeting the Lord when He shall come to judgment 
when the times shall be fulfilled.”—Carlyle, Remtnis- 
cences, vol. i. p. 59. 

See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. ii. pp. 382 et 
seq.; Folk-lore Record, vol. ii. p. 37; Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, p. 474 (1877 ed.), &e. 
Wittram Georce Brack, 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Dateo Boox prates.—I have the following 
two early dated English book-plates : “ The Right 
Hon”* Basil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh, 1703,” 
and “Sr. Edmund Anderson, Baronet, 1708.” 

Cuarves A. Feperer. 

Bradford. 


Travets in Tue Hory Lanp (6" §. iii. 243, 
385; iv. 104, 124, 144).—Add,—1881, Samuel 
(S. M.), Jewish Life in the East. A very instruc- 
tive work by a Jewish gentleman, containing much 
useful information on the social condition of the 
Jews in Palestine. E. W. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Marxuaw's “ Country ContentMents.”—The 
bibliographers do not mention an edition of Mark- 
ham’s Country Contentments in 1623, but a portion 
of the work with this date is in the Museum. It 
is the second part, and I am anxious to ascertain 
whether the first part was also issued in the same 
year. My object is to determine in what edition 
first appeared the prose version of “ The Secrets of 
Angling,” which «was originally published §by 
Markham in his English Husbandman under the 





title of “The Pleasures of Princes.” Unless the 
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edition of 1623 (should it exist) contains the 
treatise, its first appearance in Country Content- 
ments was in 1631. 

Regarding the authorship of this treatise, it has 
occurred to me that, although published by Mark- 
bam, it may have been prepared by William 
Lawson, who was associated with Markham in his 
engagements with the same stationers, who re- 


peatedly issued one of his tracts with others by | 


Markham, under the collective title, “A Way to 
get Wealth.” Lawson, we know, had acquired ‘a 
kind of property in the “ Secrets” by “ augment- 
ing” them, and he may possibly have reduced them 
to prose, and thereby acquired a better right than 
the “augmentation” afforded him to a place in 
the triumvirate mentioned in the “ pleasant hexa- 
meter verses” prefixed to Barker's Dclight :— 
“Markham, Ward, Lawson, dare you with Barker now 
compare.” 
Tuo. SaTcnELt, 
Downshire Hill House, N.W. 


Where was Georce III. sporn?—In Lord 
Orford’s Reminiscences we are told that the 
Prince of Wales (June, 1738) took his wife from 
her bed in Hampton Court Palace, and conveyed 
her, whilst in actual labour, “to the unaired 
palace and bed at St. James’s.” In Tierney’s 
History of Arundel, it is said that Edward, ninth 
Duke of Norfolk, lent his London house to the 
Prince of Wales, and that there the future king 
was born. It was this duke who built London 
House in St. James’s Square, and he succeeded to 
the title in 1732. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Tue Domespay Sorvey or Coxnwatt.—I am 
told that an excellent digest of the Domesday 
Survey of Cornwall, identifying the principal 
tenants and their estates, was published some 
years ago by Mr. Boase in some local archzolo- 
gical journal. This paper is sure to be known to 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.,” and an invalid 
who is unable to consult a public library will be 
thankful for the information where this paper can 
be obtained. It would be appreciated as a great 
favour if any one would lend me a copy for a 
fortnight. TEWARS. 


Cuartes II.’s Hipine-piraces.— Which of the 


many houses are in existence that Charles IL. | 


visited, or was concealed in, when a fugitive after 
the Lattle of Worcester ? A. F 


Women in Paruiament.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xxiii. 292 (1753) it is stated that his 
Majesty George IL. prorogued the Houses of 
Parliament on Thursday, June 7, 1753, and “a 
female Quaker, who was in the house to see the 
king on the throne, began to hold forth, as soon as 
his Majesty was gone, against the vanity of dress, 
and preached for half an hour.” I have not been 


able to find any further account of this curious 
scene in the newspapers of the period. Is it men- 
tioned by any contemporary writer? Is there 
any record of other women besides the sovereigns 
| and this Quakeress speaking in Parliament ? 

Gero. C. Boase. 


15, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 


Dip Queen Evizapetu EVER visir CroscomsBE, 
Somerset ?—The Rev. John East, in his work, 
The Village, 1831, speaks of one of the parish 
books being lost. He states :— 

“It was a leger of the parish accounts during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Ihave been told that it contained 
the particu'ars of expenses incurred on the occasion of 
Queen Elizabeth visiting the village to see its then 
flourishing manufactures, and when she is said to have 
passed a night there. The book was borrowed a few 
years back, by a gentleman of antiquarian curiosity, 
who has forgotten to return it.” 

I shall be glad of any information on this sub- 
ject. J. Wess. 


Bateman: Battemunp.—The recent celebra- 
tion of the Stephenson centenary has attracted 
general attention to the ancient borough of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and to the families which in 
olden times helped to guide its destinies. Fore- 
most among these is, no doubt, the family of 
Carliol. Now, it appears from one of the Royal 
Commissioners’ editions of public records (viz, 
Index Parl, &c) that in 1313 Thomas de Kar- 
liol was M.P. for the said borough, and that he 
then had as surety (manucaptor) one John Bate- 
man, son of William Bateman, presumably of the 
same town. This is the earliest occurrence I have 
met with of the name Bateman in connexion with 
the north of England, and I should like to know 
how the name got there. Does the Carliol 
pedigree—I assume there is one—disclose any 
further information as to these Batemans? 

There is little doubt that the Norfolk and 
Suffolk bearers of the name spring from a different 
stock to that of the Northerners of the name, and 
they probably owe their patronymic to other 
circumstances or sources. William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich, and a son of the apparent 
|founder of the Norwich family, in founding 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was the means of 
securing to that college certain arms which are 
the arms (slightly differenced) now accredited to 
what heralds call the “original” family of Bate- 
man (whoever they may have been), but then 
| apparently assumed by the bishop and his 
brothers. Who was the first bearer of the 
familiar “ Or, three estoiles issuant out of as many 
crescents gules”? The title of the Norwichers is 
now, no doubt, absolute by prescription after more 
than five hundred years’ user. I believe it is 
claimed on behalf of the Northumberland Bate- 
mans that their surname is a corruption or varia- 
tion of “ Battemund,” a bearer of which latter 
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; ] 
name, Roger de Battemund, held (according to | 


Testa de Nevill) estates in the parish of Rothbury, | 
Northumberland, temp. Hen. IIL., under Nicholas 
and Elizabeth, feudal lord and lady of Hephal 
(now Hepple). The claim appears to rest mainly 
on the identity of county, and on the fact that 
where the name “ Battemund ” is recorded, “ Bate- 
man” is absent, and vice vered (e.g., in the follow- 
ing century); but I have not heard what are the 
other connecting links, presumptive or positive. 
Is anything more known of Roger de Battemund ? 
Was he a descendant of the De Baudements of 
France ? 

There was a Bateman (mentioned in General 
Washington’s pedigree) living in Kendal, West- 
moreland (a county which has since swarmed with 
3atemans), during the reign of one of the later 
Plantagenet kings; and I believe the name, with 
a Kendal reference, is found in a ballad of much 
earlier date. Can any one give me additional 
instances in, or north of, Yorkshire prior to temp. 


Henry VIII. ? TBI. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have been in- 
formed of another important link between Batte- 
mund and Bateman. Morpeth is in the same 
division (north) of Northumberland as Hepple ; 
and the owners of the latter barony possessed 
lands at Morpeth at the time parts of Hepple were 
held under them by Roger Battemund. Now I 
am told that in 1295 William, son of Ralph Bate- 
man, assigned to his sister Isabella a burgage in 
that very Morpeth. The last mention of a Batte- 
mund was in 1233 (Northumberland Pipe Rolls), 
and still in connexion with Northumberland. 


Famities or Hamerton, Rovurs, anp Lewey. 
—On May 14, 1761, John Hamerton, aged twenty- 
five years and upwards, was married at Scarborough 
to Julia Routh, of Scarborough, aged nineteen 
years and upwards. The above John Hamerton 
was of a younger branch of the family of Hamerton, 
of Hellifield Peel. I am very anxious to trace his 
immediate ancestry. In an old MS. pedigree in 
the handwriting of his daughter he is described 
as of Saddleworth, co, York; but his baptism is 
not registered there. His only brother William 
died s.p.in 1811. His wife Julia was the daughter, 
and eventually sole heir, of John Routh, of Scar- 
borough, Esq., by Mary, only surviving daughter 
of Thos. Lewen, of the county of Northumberland, 
Esq., in which county and in Durham the Lewens 
had held property at Hetton, Amble, and else- 
where for two or three centuries. A Francis | 

wen was a witness to this marriage. I should | 
be glad of any information concerning these | 
families. Joun Hamerton Caumr. | 

30, Albemarle Street, W. | 


| 





Tue vse or Fern Asues anv Licney.—I was 
recently informed that at the beginning of this 


century, in a very remote and secluded mountain 
district in North Wales, the people used to make 


|a little money in the following ways. At one 


period of the year they burnt large quantities of 
the fern that grew so abundantly around them, and 
sold the ashes. At other times they employed 
themselves in scraping the lichen from the stones 
and boulders on the hill-sides ; this was put up in 
bags and sold. I had not before heard of these 
branches of industry being carried on in the 
Principality, and my informant could give me 
nothing but the fact. Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” enlighten me as to the use to which 
the fern ashes and the lichen were respectively 


| put? I should be glad to have something better 


than my own conjectures on these points. 
Ivoy. 


“THAT UNHAPPY LAND.”—When, and by 
whom, was this (or such like) designation first 
applied to Ireland? I am anxious, for a_par- 
ticular purpose, to know. I have myself passed 
not a few very happy years there, and many with 
whom I am well acquainted can say the same. 

ABDBA. 


Tue Avutnuor or “Lonxpon 1x OLpEN Times.” 
—By whom were Miss Lawrance’s works pub- 
lished? She wrote London in Olden Times. 

8. L. C. 


Horace Guitrorp.—What is known of the 
author of “ Manorial Archives ; or, the Romance 
of Old Mansions,” which appeared, in or about 1835- 
1840, in the Parterre, a weekly periodical, charm- 
ingly illustrated by S. Williams, the engraver on 
wood? Guilford’s style was that of ultra-roman- 
ticism ; but some of his legends, such as Death in 
the Tower and the Lady of Wolfhamscote, are of 
such merit as to claim remembrance for their 
author. CALCUTTENSIS, 

Ventricu.ator.— Ventriculatoris, the genitive 
presumably of ventriculator, occurs in an old parish 
register as the designation of a person—male or 
female, the context, which runs somewhat as 
follows, does not show : “ Baptiz. Anna filia Joh* 
et Marie Jones ventriculatoris.” The death is 
afterwards recorded in similar terms, with 
“sepult.” instead of “ baptiz.” It also occurs in 
the following extract from the same parish register : 
“ Nuptize Aleni Wilkes de Middle ventriculatoris 
et Catrinw Menlove uxoris ejus vidue pochianorum 
de Middle celebrate fuerunt 19 Octo: 1544.” 
Various meanings have been suggested, but none 
seems to be satisfactory. What is the meaning of 
the word? The date is, I think, a sixteenth 
century one, but that is scarcely material to the 
inquiry. BolLEav. 


Pott Booxs.—Do original poll books exist 
anterior to the last century? If so, what has be- 
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come of them, and where are they to be found? 
One of the earliest printed, I suppose, is the York- 
shire one of 1741; but lists of electors must have 
been made long before this. A complete list of 
those printed would be useful. A. 5. Extis. 

| A very similar question has been asked, ante, p. 108.) 


Tatiies.—Where shall I find the best account 
of the ancient mode of reckoning by tallies ? 
} 


“Lorp Uttin’s Davonter.”—In London 
Society for August, Mr. G. B. Smith has an article 
entitled “At the Gate of the Highlands,” in 
which this sentence occurs, “ Lochgoil, which 
opens out sharply from Lochlong, exhibits great 
variety of scenery, and is the scene of Campbell’s 
poem of ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” Is this 
correct ? Tuomas Bayne, 


A Greek Provers.—The Daily ~ News of 
August 29, in a short leader with reference to the 
recent appointment of Mr. Bradley as Dean of 
Westminster, concludes as follows :— 

“ Office, says the Greek proverb, will prove the man; 
but it is rather to be hoped than expected that Mr, 
Bradley's new position will prove him the rival of the 
great ecclesiastic, scholar, and man of the world whom 
it is at once his good and ill fortune to succeed.” 

Where is the Greek proverb mentioned to be 
found ? F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tae Massacre or St. Bartnotomew: Davin 
PariLton.—Some time between 1610 and 1645 
David Papillon occupied a house in Finsbury, 
opposite the gates of the Artillery Ground ; and 
he had in it a picture representing an attack by 
armed soldiers on a party of unarmed gentlemen, 
who had been drinking wine, and were now 
defending themselves with their chairs; being 
one of the scenes of the fatal night of August 24, 
1572—the massacre of St. Bartholomew—in which 
his grandfather had fallen. Whether the picture 
descended to Thomas Papillon, of Fenchurch 
Street, merchant, &c., David Papillon’s son, is un- 
certain ; but for several generations it has not been 
in the possession of the family. Any information 
respecting it will be thankfully received by 

MaJsor Papitioy. 

Reading. 


Cuevrevx : A CarisTIAN NAME [?].—What is 
the derivation of this? Miss Yonge does not 
give it. E. T. M. Waker. 

[We should think that, if correctly rendered, it must 
be a surname, and clearly of foreign origin. An account 
of surnames given in baptism would have been out of 
place in Miss Yonge’s work.] 


Poxer Drawixes.—Will any of your corre- 
spondents inform me as to the best means of pre- 
serving poker drawings? I have some on boxwood 





which are riddled with worm-holes, turpentine 
and other alleged cures having signally failed. ~yg 
James NICHOLSON. ; 

Murton, Bewick-upon-Tweed. 


Lever Famity.—Is anything known of the 
origin of this family or the derivation ,of the 
name? Judging from the number of towns and 
villages in England bearing the name, it must 
have been a family of importance. 

W. F. Lever. 

Salford, 


“ Beauty SHEARER.”— When Georze LV, visited 
Scotland in 1822 he was presented with a portrait 
in oil of a woman who belonged to Argyleshire. 
She was noted for her beauty, and was known by 
the name of “Beauty Shearer.” She is repre- 
sented as sitting at a spinning-wheel in the picture. 
I should be very glad if I could be informed 
through the pages of your valuable paper where 
this picture is now. James Frost. 

Leith. 


“Apes ENT LeaLpetT”: Qy., A Morro oF 
LovisE DE LA Qu&érovaiL_e.—In the interesting 
collection of plate belonging to the Corporation of 
Portsmouth is a pair of very fine silver-gilt flagons 
given by the Duchess of Portsmouth, 1673 (Louise 
Renée de Quérouaille). The arms of the duchess 
are engraved on the flagons, with the following 
motto, “Abeb ent Lealdet.” Will somebody 
kindly favour me with a translation of the motto ? 

Tiny Tis. 

Southsea, 

Verses Wantep.—Several years ago I met 
with a string of verses containing the names of the 
shires in England and Wales, and beginning thus: 
“ Northumberland and Cumberlandé, come get your hats 


and wigs, 
Or Westmoreland and Durham will call you lazy pigs,” 
Where can they now be found ? M. E. 
Philadelphia, 


NorrHamptonsuire Foix-tore.—I have just 
met with a copy with the following title :— 

“The Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire, 

with Warwickshire Legends and Traditions, By Vincent 
T. Sternberg. Second Edition. London: Barry & Co., 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand.” 
It does not vary in any respect (except in title) 
from the edition by Thomas Sternberg, published 
by John Russell Smith, 1851. If any of your 
readers can give the reason of such alteration I 
shall be obliged. Joun TaY or. 

Northampton. 


Avrnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


“There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of those who treasure up a wrong.” as 
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Replies. 


GEORGE EDMONDS. 
(6% §S, iv. 102.) 

Besides the philological works mentioned by 
Mr. Boass as the productions of the Birmingham 
Edmonds, that locally well-known personage was 
also author of 

‘“‘A Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham ; being 
a Vindication of the Conduct of the Writer, at the late 
Meeting at the Shakespeare, Feb. 11,1817, with Animad- 
versions upon the Proceedings of the Locked up Meeting, 
at the Prison, in Moor Street, on the following day. 
Birm. Printed for, and Sold by the Author, by W. 
Hawkes Smith, Easy Row, 1817.” 8vo. pp. 24. 

Shortly after, this was followed up by 

“ Letters to the Payers of Levies in the Parish of Bir- 
mingham on various subjects. By George Edmonds. 
Birmingham” (1819). 8vo. pp. 160. 

These letters, ten in number, and bitterly per- 
sonal, relate chiefly to abuses in the Birmingham 
workhouse and the doings of the overseers and 
guardians of the poor. These, in their collected 
form, are extremely scarce ; and I was informed 
by Mr. Edmonds himself, some years before his 
death, that he did not possess a complete copy, 
and hardly thought that one was in existence. I 
have, however, seen another set besides my own. 

Next comes a counter-attack, in the shape of 

“Letters of Anti-Juniper to his Brother Radicals. 
Dedicated to George Edmonds, Zsy. F.R.S; A.S.S. 
Birm. 1820.” 8vo. 

These letters, of which there are four, are pre- 
ceded by a dedication which is worth transcribing : 

“To George Edmonds, Esq. | F.R.S.; A.S.S.; | For- 
merly of Church Street, in the town of Birmingham, | 
Schoolmaster;| Member of the Birmingham Radical 
Union Club associated by | ‘ All the ties which bind Man 
to Man,’ | Deputy High-Bailiff, at the Shakespear Tavern, 
in the year 1517; | But now, | By his own Nomination, 
Guardian of the Poor, and Overseer of the Overseers | of 
the Parish of Birmingham ; | Castigator-Genera! of Public 
Delinquents ; | And immaculate Advocate of Calumniated 
Innocence. | Proprietor and Editor of the Recorper; | 
And for one week ! | Projector, Proprietor and Editor of 
the New Biruincuam Gazerre, defunct; | Author of 
divers Letters to his Brother Towns folk ; | Proprietor, 
Editor, Printer, and Publisher of the Weakly ReatsTEr ; 

| Chief Spokesman at the Newhall Hill Meetings, and | 

Senior Wrangler at all other Meetings; | Grand Elector 
of a Legislatorial Atlorney for the Town of Birmingham ; 
| Deputy President and Chief Orator at the ever-memor- 
able Meeting | holden at Coventry, Nov. 15 1819 ; | 

Joint Proprietor and Exhibitor of the Black Dwarf; | 

Worthy Associate of the Venerable Carlisle, Wooler, 
Hunt, Thistlewood, | Preston, the great Dr. Watson, and 
other Worthies of this Realm ; | Friend and Colleague of 
the Virtuous Cobbett; | And one of the Patentees for ex- 


tracting the Spirit of Paine from the Bones of | The Male- | 


factor Cuffee; | Union Street, Birmingham | Pamphlet 
Monger, Shoe Vender, &c.” 


Pertinent to the historical bones of Tom Paine, 


201), the writer in his first letter asks what has 
become of Edmonds :— 

“ Think you that he is gone to pay obsequious homage to 
the disinterred bones of that Apostle of Infidelity, whose 
carcass can find rest neither in the old world nor in the 
new ;—which no land has suffered to mingle with the 
bones of his children, or to putrefy into forgetfulness ;— 
and which can find a grave only in the bloodless heart of 
a Cobbett !” 

To trace the political career of this local dema- 
gogue through the various phamphlets, including 
the celebrated “ Nott” letters, in which his public 
conduct is either attacked or defended, is more 
than I dare attempt, though with ample materials 
before me, in these pages ; even if I thought that 
the subject would be of sufficient general interest. 

The name of George Edmonds is intimately 
associated with the political movement in Bir- 
mingham which so greatly influenced the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832. When the town was 
then enfranchized, it was determined by the Coun- 
cil of the Political Union to use all its influence to 
secure the election of two Liberal members. Its 
choice fell upon Thomas Attwood, the President, 
and Joshua Scholefield, the Vice-President of the 
Association. But George Edmonds wished to hare 
his share of the good things, and his candidature, 
by further dividing the votes, seemed for a time to 
offer to the Conservatives a hope of securing one 
of the seats. He was, however, induced to with- 
draw, and thus the two nominees of the Union 
were returned without opposition as the first re- 
presentatives of Birmingham in the reformed 
Parliament. 

I knew him personally, and remember him well. 
Some thirty years ago I had the good fortune to 
be present at an interesting meeting at the Town 
Hall here, and witnessed the introduction of the 
veteran local reformer, ironically, or on the prin- 
ciple that extremes meet, as “the oldest Tory in 
Birmingham ”—to Lord Brougham. These doughty 
champions of popular rights, who had each fought 
the battle on his own ground and had grown grey 
in the public service, shook hands warmly, and 
conversed for a time in my hearing. 

Some half century ago a scurrilous monthly 
serial existed in Birmingham, entitled the Argus. 
It was Conservative in politics, and attacked those 
of opposite faith with coarse and virulent person- 
ality. It was conducted with a certain amount of 
talent, and had the knack of giving nick-names 
which “stuck.” Thus the subject of these notes, 





| who often fell under its lash, is still remembered 
by the few who are conversant with the past 
history of the town as “ Munchausen Edmonds.” 
The self-assertive portrait of George—the thumb 
of each hand characteristically inserted in the arm- 
hole of his waistcoat—reposes in my portfolio of 
| local worthies in contiguity to that of his father, 


| 





concerning which something has been said by my- |the Rev. Edward Edmonds, “late pastor of the 
self aforetime in these pages (“N. & Q.,” 4" 8. i. Baptist Church, Bond Street, Birmingham,” en- 


, 





th 
M 
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graved by Radclyffe (1828) “ from an original and 
striking likeness, taken twenty years before his 
death.” A good story has been often told of the 
latter. Inveighing one Sunday morning in his 
pulpit on the heinousness of Sabbath cookery, he 
took occasion to inform his hearers that he never 
permitted it in his own house, and that a mutton- 
pie was at that moment preparing for his prandial 
repast at a neighbouring bakery. So far good ; 
but on arriving at home and sending for the dish 
the worthy minister was not a little disappointed 
to find that some sly member of his congregation 
had profited in an unexpected manner by the ser- 
mon, and had already applied for and carried 
away “Mr. Edmonds’s pie!” The story further 
goes that the reverend gentleman, nothing daunted, 
repeated his diatribe on the ensuing Sabbath, im- 
proving the occasion with the supplementary 
monition to his flock, that the name of the par- 
ticular bakehouse patronized should on no account 
be divulged. Wituiam Bares, B.A, 
Birmingham. 





Snetitey’s Pace in Encuiisn Literature 
(5 S. vi. 341, 361, 392, 478, 517; vii. 189; ix. 
415). — The publication of Mr. T. H. Ward’s 
English Poets, with the attempted rectification of 
the public estimate of Shelley now put forth by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Myers, will of necessity 
reopen this controversy. The comparison between 
a poet who died before he was twenty-nine with 
one who lived to the verge of the octogenarian 
must needs be delusive. “ It must be remembered,” 
wrote Mrs. Shelley, “that there is the stamp of 
such inexperience on all he wrote.” This is the 
undoubted fact, but it does not suffice Mr. Arnold, 
who in his preface to Byron (“Golden Treasury 
Series”) insists upon it that Shelley’s poetry 
lacks “in general a sound subject-matter,” and that 
it consequently lacks substantiality. On the other 
hand Mr. C. A. Warp (5 §. vi. 392) declares 
that Shelley’s great characteristic is formlessness ; 
“absolutely without form.” I need not ask for the 
worth of what is left of poetry if it have neither 
form nor substance. No wonder that Mr. 
Arnold calls Shelley “beautiful and ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” If this be Shelley, it is quite right that Mr. 
Arnold should not only say it but prove it. Mean- 
while I take leave to doubt whether the judges of 
1900, invoked by this critic, will verify his pro- 
phecy by accepting or confirming his verdict as to 
the precedence of Wordsworth to Shelley. Mr. 
Myers’s judgment is much more to the point, and 
his recognition of Shelley’s inexperience is clothed 
in a beautiful metaphor : “ We have but looked on 
the poet’s opening blossom ; his full flower and 
glory have been reserved as a Géaya evdapdvwv 
Geatwy, a sight for the blest to see ” (vol. iv. p. 355). 

a! 





Earty Roman Catuoric Maacazines (6™ §, 
iii. 43, 110, 189, 277, 455).—The following par- 
ticulars respecting an early Roman Catholic 
magazine in my possession may prove interesting, 
not only to Mr. WaLrorp, but to others of your 
readers. The title-page runs thus :— 

‘The Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, by Silvester 
Palmer, Gent. ‘‘Turpe est in Patria peregrinari.”— 
Manutius. Vol. I. London: Printed and published 
by and for J. L. Wilson, No, 30, Kenton Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, 1818.” 

After referring to several English and Con- 
tinental magazines, the “ Address to the Public” 
goes on to state :— 

** All the Journals which we have mentioned, with the 
exception of the political cast of some of their articles, 
are of a literary and scientific nature. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, begun in the year 1731, and continued, with 
unequalled success, to the present day, is of a more 
extensive decription ; combining in it whatever is most 
interesting in the political, the literary, and the religious 
events of the day, and receiving every kind of curious 
and interesting communication. 

“Dedicated to the Catholic cause, and earnestly 
desirous of promoting its interest by every means in our 
power, the present publication—formed on a similar 
plan but accommodated to the concerns of the Catholics 
—is now respectfully presented to the British public, 
to that portion of it in particular which is within the 
Catholic pale...... Sincere members of The One, the 
Holy, the Catholic, and the Apostolic Church, every 
page of our compilation shall conform to her doctrines. 
In those Articles on which the Church allows a differ- 
ence of opinion we shall use, but we trust we shall never 
be found to abuse, the liberty we enjoy. We hope a 
single word will not be found in our pages which Mr. 
Gother, Dr. Challoner, or Mr. Alban Butler, would 
hesitate to approve. 

“ Historical discussions, antiquarian researches, illus- 
trations of polite literature, biography, anecdotes, 
religious and moral essays, and generally whatever is 
interesting to the Catholic cause will have its share in 
our pages; and each number will contain a respectable 
engraving...... In most journals like the present some 

lace is assigned to Poetry. We, too, shall occasionally 
1ave a poetic page; but we are aware of the anathema 
which Horace has denounced against poetic mediocrity. 
Such is the plan of the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
It appears to have been published as a monthly, 
being printed in double columns, and each number 
containing about eighty pages. The contents 
embrace almost every subject, including a par- 
liamentary register, giving an epitome of the 
principal speeches made in both houses during the 
month, foreign and domestic intelligence, an 
obituary of great men, a list of bankrupts, price of 
stocks, &c. There are several articles dealing 
with antiquarian subjects, especially such as have 
interest for Catholics. . 

Space is found for numerous political articles, 
dealing with the then prominent question of 
Catholic emancipation, and notices are given of 
meetings held for the furtherance of that object. 
Then, as now, much of the space allotted to 
politics is taken up in discussing the “ Irish Ques- 
tion.” 
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Biographical notices are also given of dis- 
tinguished English Catholics, such as Cardinals 
Morton and Fisher, Pius VII., St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, and the then Vicars Apostolic. There are 
likewise several historical and descriptive articles, 
dealing with home and continental cities, churches, 
colleges, &c. Each number was embellished with 
an engraving, some of which display marked 
ability in the artist. The following is a list of 
those in the first volume: Antwerp Cathedral ; 
Pulpit in Ste. Gudule at Brussels ; Ancient Cross 
at Sandbach ; the Colleges of Ampleforth, Stony- 
hurst, St. Mary’s, Oscott, and St. Edmund’s, 
Douai; Portraits of Pius VII. and St. Hugh of 
Lincoln. There is also a fac-simile of a letter 
from Marie Antoinette to her sister, written a 
short time before her execution. There are only 
eleven numbers in the volume, the first having 
been published in February, 1818. I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can give me further 


rticulars of this magazine, especially as to the | 


ength of time it continued to be published. 
Epmunp WRiGGLESWORTH. 
St. Paul Street, Hull. 


Ear or CievetaAnp: Lorps WENTWORTH OF 
Nettvestep (6 §. ii. 408; iii, 50, 72, 96, 115, 
153, 227, 271, 312, 333, 414; iv. 11).—I did not 
think of looking at an odd volume of Collins’s 
Peerage (1735) which I have ; but on referring to 


it just now I find a long and interesting account | 


of the Wentworth family. It is here clearly 
stated that Thomas, Lord Wentworth, Earl of 
Cleveland, had, by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Crofts of Saxham, in Suffolk, Knt., 
“three sons, Thomas Lord Wentworth, William, 
and Charles, who both died young; also three 
daughters, Anne, who died an infant ; Mary, who 
died unmarried; and another Anne, married to 


John Lovelace.” His second wife, who was 
buried, we are informed, at Toddington, Dec. 2, 
1651, had an only child, a daughter, who was 
married to William Spencer, of Cople, in Bedford- 
shire, but died without issue. I shall be glad to 
lend Mr. Biaypes the volume I refer to if of 
any service to him. It contains a great deal more 
on this family. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, 
Swansea. 





Having lately come across a magnificent collec- 
tion of papers, &c., relating to the county of 
Bedford, and amongst them finding a plan of the 
vault belonging to the Strafford family, under the 
north chancel of Toddington Church, with all the 
coffins in situ and descriptions of each of them, I 
find that the one belonging to “ The Right Honor- 
able Thomas Lord Wentworth, Knight of the 
Bath, &c.,” states that he was buried on March 7, 
1664. Mr. Biaypes (“N. & Q.,” 6" S. iii. 154) 
states that he died in 1643, and therefore could 
| not have been colonel of King Charles II.’s 
| Guards, &c. I am desirous of knowing which date 
| is the correct one. 

C. J. E. (*“N. & Q.,” 6" S. iii. 312), quoting 
from the calendar of a MS. Sarum Breviary, 
gives the second entry as “Feb. 16, obitus d’ne 
Elizabeth Spenser quondam filie d’ni Roberti 
Tiptoth,” but does not give the date of the year. 
Might I ask him to inform us what the year 
should be? On reading the whole of his note the 
inference is that Lady Elizabeth Spenser was the 
wife or widow of Sir Philip Spenser, whose date 
of death is given as June 20, 1424. Syrwi. 


Gourney’s “Snortnanp”: Gorvey Famity 
| (284 S. iii, 209; 6 S. ii. 81).—I have drawn out 
a pedigree of the Gurney family, so long connected 
with shorthand :— 





John Gurney (see “N. & Q.,” 2™ §. iii. 209)—Hannah Young. 
| 


| 
Thomas Gurney, born 1705, died June 22, 1770 (Gent. Mag., 1770, vol. xl. p. 280)—Martha Marson. 





| 
Joseph Gurney, died at Walworth, near 


1815 (Gent, Mag., 1815, 85, vol. ii, p. 476). 


London,=...... , dau. of William Brodie, 
of Mansfield. 





! 
John Gurney, Baron of Ex-—Maria, dau. of William 
chequer, died March 1, 1845 | Hawes, M.D., Dec. 11, 
(Gent. Mag., 1845, vol. xxiii, | 1797. 
p» 433). 


Issue given in Gent. Mag., 1845, vol. xxiii, p. 435. 


Ronese, Countess or Lixcotw : CHevrons oF 
Auice pe Gant, Countess or Lixcoty (4% S. 
viii. 61, 128, 167).—The chevrons on the seal of 
Alice de Gant, Countess of Lincoln, were also 
borne by her third cousin Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, Hainault, and Namur. They were both 


| 
William Brodie Gurney, Shorthand Writer to the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, died March 25, 1855, aged 78, at 
Denmark Hill, Surrey (Gent. Mag., 1855, vol. xiii. p. 548; 
see Upcott’s Dict. of Living Authors, p. 140, 1816, 8vo.), 


L. L. H. 


great-great-grandchildren of Baldwin VI., Count 
of Flanders and Hainault, who bore chevrons, and, 
if I am not mistaken, inherited them from 
Baldwin of Bruges, first Sovereign Count of 
Flanders. He was born, and lived, at his city of 
Bruges, so called from its numerous bridges, and 
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he was buried in his city of Gand, “the city of a 
hundred bridges.” 
beam our forefathers called a chevron, and the 
most ancient arms were “allusive” or “ armes 
parlantes,” therefore chevrons would naturally be 
the arms of the sovereign lords of Bruges and 
Gand. About the year 1250 Marguerite, Countess 
of Flanders, Hainault, and Namur, abandoned 
the black chevrons of her illustrious ancestors, and 
adopted instead the lion rampant sable of Count 
Theodoric. The chevrons of the great house of 
Clare are explained when it is remembered that 
the founder of that family was a ward to Bald- 
win V., to whom he was indebted for the restora- 
tion of his county of Brionne in Normandy. The 
descendants of Robert de Gant bore bars instead 
of chevrons, but he had cousins whose descendants 
still bear the chevrons of their ancestors. The 
manor of Bodebi (now Boothby Pagnel), in the 
county of Lincoln, was granted by the Conqueror to 
Gilbert de Gand, nephew of Queen Maud, which 
accounts for the chevrons on the arms of the 
Boothbys and Parnells, lords of that manor from 
1100 to 1600. The lion’s gambe, or bras-de- 
lion, on the arms and crest of the Boothby family 
was a Flemish badge, and is said to have been 
derived from Baldwin I., who was called “ Bras-de- 
lion.” CuEvronn&es (p’oR ET SA.). 


Curious Arms (6% §, iii. 508).—The arms in 
question are those of the Society of Apothecaries 
of London. They were granted in 1617. Their 
introduction into the portrait of the presumed date 
of 1653 merely indicates that the individual 
represented was one of the members of that 
society, probably holding the office of master or 
warden. If your correspondent will send me 
privately the name of the original of the portrait 
I will endeavour to identify him by searching the 
records of the society. H. W. Sratuam. 

50, Woburn Place, Russell Square. 


Dip Nett Gwywye ever Live at 6, Patt 
Matt Prace ? (6S. iv. 88, 152).—I am unaware of 
any authority for supposing that Nell Gwynne ever 
lived in Pall Mall Place ; thus I fear the Century 
Club cannot claim the distinction of their premises 
having been occupied by “‘ pretty witty Nell.” In 
1670 she lived at the east end of Pall Mall on the 
north side, and from 1671 to 1687, the year of her 
death, her house was on the south side, with a 
garden leading down to St. James’s Park. The 
king granted her a long lease of it, but when she 
discovered it was only a lease under the crown, 
she returned it, saying she had always “ conveyed 
free” under the crown and always would. The 
king then had it conveyed free to her by Act of 
Parliament. At her death it was sold. The 
present site is occupied by No. 79. Dr. Heberden 
resided there, having first rebuilt the house. 

F. G. Hitton Paice. 


Now what we call a bridge- 


British System or THermMomeTers: THER- 
MOMETER Scaes (6 §. iii. 507).—My country- 
man justly complains of the inconvenience of the 
| scale of Fahrenheit. Besides the trouble which 
Scotus refers to, of having to speak of “so many 
degrees of frost,” it is a great defect having to 
speak of so many degrees below zero. Thirty- 
seven years ago, in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal for January and for October, 
1844, I inserted the following suggestions for a 
new scale. In forming his scale Fahrenheit took 
as its commencement thirty-two degrees below the 
freezing of water, and then, finding that there were 
greater degrees of cold, he made @series of descend- 
ing degrees below zero. In temperate countries, 
such as Britain, little inconvenience is caused by 
this defect in the scale, as the temperature is sel- 
dom below zero; but in other lands, as Canada, 
Russia, &c., the thermometer is often below it, and 
this imperfection in the graduating of the instru- 
ment produces very great inconvenience and often 
errors in the accounts of the temperature. In copy- 
ing‘ these accounts and in having them printed, if 
the sign minus be omitted great mistakes are the 
result, and in taking the mean of two degrees, one 
above and the other below zero, more trouble is 
given than would be required if a slight improve- 
ment were made in the scale. 

The space between the freezing and the boiling 
of water is divided by Celsius into one hundred, 
and by Réaumur into eighty, degrees, but these 
two plans are open to the same objection as that of 
Fahrenheit—that two systems of numeration are re- 
quired, oneabove and theother below that imaginary 
point called zero. For the proposed scale it is sug- 
gested to take as its commencement the freezing of 
mercury, and as its other limit the boiling of water 
and to divide the interval into 252 degrees. Mer- 
cury freezes at forty degrees minus of Fahrenheit, 
and the new scale might begin at zero equal to 
minus 40° F.; its 40° would be zero F.; its freezing 
point of water 72°, equal to 32° F.; and its boiling 
point of water 252°, equal to212*° F. This gradua- 
tion provides for a sufficient range of temperature 
without having to go below zero, and would answer 
for most parts of British North America and 
similar climates. Almost the only places where a 
British observer has to note a degree of cold greater 
than this are the northern parts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory and during polar expeditions, for 
which there might be constructed spirit-thermo- 
meters graduated below zero of the new scale. _ 

Speaking of the Canadian winter, the superiority 
of the proposed scale over that of Fahrenheit 
would be that zero is not so much in the way, and 
it would not be necessary to be continually saying 
and writing “ above” and “ below zero.” 

Rules for converting one scale to the other :— 
A. To turn Fahrenheit’s into the proposed scale : 
1. To any degree above zero F., add 40. 2. For 
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any degree below zero F., subtract the degree of 
F. from 40. B. To change the proposed scale to 
Fabrenheit’s: 1. From any degree above 40 sub- 
tract 40. 2. For any degree below 40 subtract 
the degree from 40. 

If the proposed scale were adopted it would be 
well for it to be introduced by the old one, both 
scales being engraved, one on each side of the tube. 

Tuomas Srrattoy, M.D. 


“ Tennis” (6S. iii, 495 ; iv. 90).—It is not as 
“interesting” to me as Pror. SKeEAT supposes, 
“ to learn that the etymology of tennis from the 
plural of ten is wholly impossible,” because I never 
gave that etymology as one which satisfied me, but 
only as arising naturally from the derivation of 
fives suggested by Strutt, whatever that may be 
worth. It would interest me much more to hear 
of a really satisfactory etymology than to see 
former guesses destroyed. In this direction, how- 
ever, we are not much helped by the suggestion of 
dance (tanz), or tenia. Teniludium was not used, 
I think, till tennis had been used for some time. 
I hope a good English origin for the word, which 
has never been used out of England, may be found 
for us by Pror. Skear, or by some one else. 

JULIAN MaRsuaLt. 

Tt would be a satisfaction to know who is the 
high authority referred to by Mr. Hatt (ante, p. 90). 
There can be little doubt that the word is derived from 
TELVO, the root being Sansc. fan or ten (extendere), 
L. tenere, to hold, F. tenez, hold, take it, from tenir. 
Tennis is the old French game of le jeu de paume, 
and on striking the ball with the flat of the hand 
the player cried out tenez, as we in several games 
call out play. “Tenird la paume. Tenez le jeu. 
Etre du cé:é de la grille pour recevoir et jouer le 
service.” GeorceE Wuire. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 


Horten’s “ Linrary ILiustrative or Socian 
Procress” (5™ §. vii. 358).—Can Fraxinus or 
any other correspondent of “N. & Q.” inform me 
where a sight of the seven tracts constituting this 
“Library” may be procured? I remember noting 
them in the catalogue of a Bristol bookseller some 
years ago, but unhappily I failed to secure them 
at the time. Mippie Tempcar, 


“Brose” (6 §S. iii, 512).—Mr. Wepeawoop 
asks whether the Scotch brose is used as a 
plural. I believe it never is; indeed, according 
to my experience, in the South of Scotland the 
phrase invariably used is “‘a brose.” In connexion 
with the question of the etymology of this word 
I would, with your permission, add a short para- 
graph from a work not the most likely, it might be 
thought, to deal with such a subject, namely, The 
Nature and Descent of Ancient Peerages in Scot- 
land, by Geo. Wallace, Esq., Advocate, 1785. 
am the more inclined to quote the passage as I 


= 


believe it will be found somewhat a novelty by 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” to have laid before them 
a concidence without theory founded thereon :— 

“It is almost impossible to believe that the name 
affixed to a sort [of food] much eaten here was originally 
derived from the Greek, yet the appellative by which 
that dish is distinguished in Scotch agrees almost ex ctly, 
both in letters and in sound, witb the generic term Bowsie, 
which signified meat at Sparta ; an amusing cvincidence,” 
—P. 40. 

Aurx. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Havuntep Hovses (6™ §. iii. 490). — Will 
Ecrectic, if he gets the list he asks for, or any 
one else, help me to fix the locus of a ghost story? 
The house of which the story is told stands on the 
south side of the main street in some southern or 
western county. It is an old-fashioned, red-brick 
edifice, standing close to the street and having a 
line of posts in front. It is entered by a door in 
the middle, opening to a passage, on each side of 
which is a small room having a window to the 
street. This passage ends in a large square hall, 
open to the top of the house, and having a gallery 
with carved oak balustrades running round it, and 
on which are the doors of the principal chambers, 
The gallery is approached by a wide staircase on 
the left. This gallery and a small room at the 
south-east corner, entered by a descent of two or 
three steps from the gallery, are the parts of the 
house principally affected by the revenant, who is 
said to be a gentleman in the costume of about the 
time of the Commonwealth. If I can hear of a 
house answering this description to which such a 
story attaches I shall be ready to investigate the 
matter and to communicate to you the result of 
the investigation with the very singular circum- 
stances which have led me to make this inquiry. 


A, F. B. 


Nemismatic (6* §. iii. 507).—The coin reading 
“Regna” for Regina is simply an “ error piece.” The 
engraver of the die inadvertently left out the 7, and 
the mistake also evidently escaped the notice of 
the other Mint officials ; hence a few pieces found 
their way into general circulation. Blundered 
coins of this kind are not uncommon, up to quite 
a recent date. There is a halfpenny of George II. 
reading “Georius” for Georgius. There is no special 
value or interest attaching to these blundered 
pieces ; and, as they are merely accidental anoma- 
lies, they are not usually described in works on 
the regular coinage. Henry Wat. Henrrey. 


“To sHaKE A Lec” (6 §. iii. 490).—Whilst 
crossing the Atlantic in the Allan steamer Parisian, 
recently, I used to listen with much interest to 
the songs of the sailors when hoisting the sails. A 
big black, named Brown, used to lead the singing ; 
and one of his songs, as nearly as I recollect it, was 
very much the same as that quoted by M. E. Some 
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response, — 

‘ «* Every day is like a year, 

John’s gone home !” 
and another, -- 

“Blow the man down 

Harry Hems. 


” 


Kansas City, U.S. 


A PartiaMentary Return oF ReGIsTeRED 
Mretinc-Hovses (6 §, iii. 328).—From the 
General Index of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-32, 

conclude that Mr. Tuck refers to a paper 
entitled :— 

“Abstract of the total Number of Parishes in each 


Diocese in England and Wales, containing a population 
of 1,000 Persons and upwards;—the Number of 
Churches and Chapels therein ;—the Number of Per 


sons they will contain ;—and the Number of Dissent 


Places of Worsh'p therein.” 
This paper is contained in Parliamentary Papers, 
1812, vol. x., and is in the library of the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, G. F. RB. B. 

“To Maxe a Lea” (6% §, iii. 149, 337, 375).- 
Not needing to do more than refer to the unex- 
pected confirmation of my argument as given by 
Mr. Cooke, I would give three examples, which, 
without search for them, I have since come across. 
Great ones of Venice “ off-capp’d,” but did not 
necessarily bow to Othello, but Iago, speaking of 
the courtesy of inferiors, speaks (I. i. 45) of 
“Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave”; 
‘assio, on the landing of Desdemona and on 
her appearance, exclaims,— 

“* Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees.” 


and ( 


These, with other passages in Shakespeare, show, 
I think, that the “ knee-crooking ” was, at least, 
the principal part of the deferential salute. The 
same is shown by this from Reg. Scot’s Discoverie 
of Witcheraft, 1584, Bk. 1, chap. v.,— 

“So also he [is an idolater} that alloweth and com- 
mendeth creeping to the crosse, and such like idolatrous 
actions, although he bend not his corporall knees.” 

Br. Nicnoxson. 


The following snatch of an old song comes, I 
think, from some forgotten drama of the last 
century; it celebrates the triumphs of Orpheus’s 
lyre :— 

“ An arm of the sea, 
Introduced by a tree, 
To a fair young whale advances, 
And, making a leg, 
Cries, ‘ Miss, may I beg 
Your fin for the two next dances.” 
A more interesting illustration of the subject will 
be found in Ben Jonson :—“ Morose: Answer me 
not but with your leg” (Epicene, II. i. and v.). 
QUATRE-VINGT-SIX. 


“Laprkeys” (6™ §. iii. 429 ; iv. 57, 78).—The 
appellation of ladykeys was given to those flowers 


| 
other songs were very quaint; one ended with the | more generally called cowslips by an inhabitant of 


| Kent (Mereworth). I have since ascertained that 
| the distinction in that county between the terms 
| ladykeys and cowslips is that the flowers in the 
fields commonly known as cowslips are called lady- 
keys, but when ladykeys have become coloured or 
variegated (supposed to be the result of transporta- 
tion into a flower-garden and the due application 
of manure appropriate to their furture designation) 
they go by the name of cowslips. This word seems 
to be a localism peculiar to the county of Kent. 
Meryon Wuite, M.A. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Corts Famiry (6" §. ii. 488 ; iii. 94, 178; iv. 
157).—John Cutte, Mayor of Bristol in 1566, was 
lord of the manor of Burnet in Somerset, by 
purchase probably. He died May 21, 1575, and 
was buried in the church there. The inscription 
on his brass tablet (Collinson’s Hist. of Somerset, 
ii. 414) records that by Joan his wife he had 
eight sons and four daughters, whose names are 
given. William of Burnet was the eldest; and 
another, Nicholas Cutte, of St. Nicholas Street, 
Bristol, wine cooper, left by Bridget his wife a 
daughter and heir, Bridget, who married at St. 
Nicholas’ Church, April 2, 1585, John Whitson, 
the munificent benefactor, “just magistrate, and 
fearless man,” of whom Bristol may still be proud, 
as Mr. Nicholls writes in Bristol Pust and Pre- 
sent (i. 271). They had an only child, also named 
Bridget, wife of Sir George Trenchard, but she died 
without issue, A. S. Extis. 


WHEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN EnG- 
LAND? (5 §. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6™ S. 
i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525; ii. 19, 58, 94; iv. 37).— 
My father went up to Cambridge in 1794. In 
his undergraduate days a strong attempt was 
made to put down “pantaloons” by the vice- 
chancellor, Lowther Yates, Master of—as it was 
then called—Catherine Hall. When he appeared 
in public he used to be saluted by the under- 
graduates—from some safe place, we will suppose— 
with the following couplet :— 

“Od zoona, ’od zoons, 
Lowther Yates and pantaloons. 
ARCHDEACON. 


g 


Sir James Lutrrett, or Lotrerer (6% S, iv, 
8, 137).—Sir James Luttrell, Kt., Lord of Dunster, 
was only son of Sir John Luttrell, K.B., by his 
second wife Margaret, daughter of John, Lord 
Audley. On the death of his father in 1431 (Inq. 
p.m. 9 H. VI. No. 51), James Luttrell was in 
ward to Sir Philip Courtenay. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Sir William Courtenay 
(not noticed by Dugdale), elder brother of Sir 
Edward Courtenay, of Haccombe, who was created 
Earl of Devon 1 H. VII. (Savage’s History of Car- 





hampton). James Luttrell was a faithful adherent 
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to the house of Lancaster, and after the battle of 
Wakefield was knighted on the field, but soon 
after, in the second battle of St. Albans, Feb, 17, 
1460-1, he was mortally wounded, and died next 
day. In the 1 E. IV. he, with many others, was 
attainted in Parliament, and his whole estate in 
the counties of Somerset, Devon, Dorset, and 
Suffolk declared to be forfeited to the Crown, and 
accordingly his lands were seized into the king’s 
hand. All these possessions were granted to Sir 
William Herbert, who was soon after created Earl 
of Pembroke (Pat. Rolls, 4 E. IV. p. 2, m. 20). 
An inquisition was taken, 1 E. IV., relating to the 
property of Sir James Luttrell, when it was found 
that he was possessed at his death of the castle and 
borough of Dunster, and several other manors, 
advowsons, and lands in the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, and Dorset (Inq. p. m. 1 E. IV. No. 43). 
He had issue two sons and several daughters, who 
were all under age at the time of his death. 
Alexander, the eldest son, died soon after his 
father. Hugh, the only surviving son, upon peti- 
tion to Parliament in 1 H. VII. obtained a reversal 
of the attainder passed on his father, and a restora- 
tion of all the lands of his inheritance. Elizabeth, 
the widow of Sir James Luttrell, survived her 
husband many years, and died Sept. 1, 1493, and 
was buried in Dunster Church, where, on a flat 
stone in the pavement, is still to be seen her Latin 
monumental inscription cut in old English letters. 
B. W. Greenriexp. 
Southampton. 


Joun Tuorre, Arcnitect (6 §. iv. 128, 171). 
—When Lord Beaconsfield spoke of John of 
Padua as “a mysterious personage,” he probably, 
like D. G. C. E., was not aware that, both under 
his artistic title of “John of Padua” and his 
proper name of John Thorpe, there is really about 
as much known of him as might be reasonably 
expected. Walpole has a good deal to say of him 
in his Anecdotes, and Thorpe’s most interesting 
volume of plans, elevations, and perspectives, of 
his numerous and remarkable works, formerly in 
the possession of Hawkesmore and now in the 
Soane Museum, shows how considerably he was 
employed as an architect during the greater part 
of the sixteenth century. In fact, making due 
allowance for certain crudities and vagaries 
inherent in the new birth of a style, a man who 
could design such buildings as Burghley, Holden- 
by, Audley End, Longleat, Longford Castle, and 
Kirkby would have taken a high position in any 
age or country. Perhaps not more than the hem 
of his mantle has fallen upon his professional 
brethren of the nineteenth century, and it is 
desirable that there should be no question as to 
his identity. 

In accordance with the custom, so very usual 


known as “ John of Padua,” no doubt in allusion 


to the city in which he more particularly studied 
his art. It is stated that the Paduan influence 
may be traced in many of his English houses, 
His last and greatest monument is Longleat. 
There is said to be a picture in that noble house 
representing his death, in 1607, on one of the ter- 
races. Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
will confirm or refute this statement. 

ALBert HARTSHORNE. 


Tue Panisu or Irretp, Sussex (6% §, iv. 48, 
152).—I thank Mr. Marsnatt for his answer, 
Vagueness must needs characterize the query of one 
who seeks for information on an obscure subject, 
Mr. Marsnatt confounds Ifield, near Crawley, 
with Isfield, near Lewes ; yet it appears that there 
was a Sir John Shureley (or Shirely) [Shirley] 
at both places, and Lord Holles is frequently 
described as “Baron of Isfield.” Cartwright 
speaks of this confusion as causing much difficulty 
in historical research. Avprey Buaker. 

St. Mary Magdalene’s Parsonage, Crawley, Sussex. 


Servants or Goop Famity Retatep To 
Tuemn Empiorers (6 8. iv. 111, 153).—The 
following are from the registers of the parish of 
Wedmore, co. Somerset :— 

** Nov. 5, 1569.—Sepultus fuit Joannes Pitte famulus 
et nepos Gualteri Pitte.” 

“ April 11, 1577.—Sepulta fuit Anna Browninge cognata 
et famula Richardi Browninge.”’ 

S. H. A. H. 


Toe Appey OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE 
Priory or Spaupine (6 §. iii. 469; iv. 93).— 
Has Havrparce read Mr. J. C. Cox’s admirable 
little manual, How to Write the History of a 
Parish (London, Bemrose & Sons, 1879), a 
multum wn parvo that ought to be in the hands 
of every topographer and genealogist? At p. 100, 
under the heading “ Religious Houses,” he gives a 
list of authorities and sources of information too 
lengthy for insertion in “ N. & Q.” 

I may mention that a further list of monastic 
chartularies than that in Sims’s Manual will be 
found in Nichols’s Collectanea, vols. i. ii., in the 
British Museum, press-mark 2062 C. I believes 
second and improved edition of Mr. Cox’s Manual 
is soon to appear. R. H. C. F. 


Dorreret: Doteret (6 S. iv. 49, 93).—Doterel 
is, no doubt, correct etymologically. Skelton, in 
his Phyllyp Sparowe, |. 408, first applies it to the 
bird, speaking of 

“ The shouelar with his brode bek, 
The doterell that folyshe pek.” 
The word was very commonly applied to a silly 
fellow, a dolt, and the earliest instance of this use, 
in Baldwin’s Treatise of Moral Philosophie, 1547, 
fo. 39a, is spelt dotrel. With regard to fagot, 
which Mr. Buenxtysorr thinks a new form, it will 
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be sufficient to say that both etymologically and 
historically it is correct. “ Fagattus of fyre tre” 
are mentioned in Sir Degrevant, 1379, “ fagalds” 
in Barbour’s Bruce, xvii. 615, “fagotis” in the 
Lowdone of Babylone (shortly to be issued by the 
E.E.T.S.), and “fagot” in the Promptorium, I 
do not find the ¢ doubled before 1535, but the 
single t has been in use uninterruptedly since at 
least 1400. XT. 


Inpicexous Trees or Britain (6™ §, iii. 
468: iv. 91).—Higden, the monk of Chester, who 
wrote circa A.D. 1350, says, speaking of Salopia, 
“Britannice vero vocatur Fenquern quod sonat 
caput abiciis.” Now it has always been thought 
that Penquern meant the head of the alder trees, 
quern being alder. If this be so, abies must be 
alder too, and not the Scotch fir, or the silver fir, 
or the spruce. BolLeav. 


Spanisu Proverns: “Garipay” (6 §. ii. 
513; iii. 55, 76; iv. 98)—An extract from 
Jortin’s Life of Erasmus will, I think, assist Mr. 
Movunsey’s query :— 

“This author undertakes to show, against Marsollier, 
that the Protestants never claimed Erasmus; and in- 
deed the Protestants have generally accounted him a 
man who saw the truths which he had not the courage 
to maintain, and who, endeavouring to steer* between 
the violent and contending parties, was thoroughly liked 


by neither.” 
Epowarp H. Marsmatu, M.A. 


“Dray "=Squirrew’s Nest (6™ §. iii, 449; 
iv. 78, 116).—This term, once used to mean a nest, 
has now, in some parts of England, come to be 
applied to its contents; @.¢., just as we say a 
“nide of pheasants,” so we speak of a “ dray of 
squirrels,” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Otp Hovses with Secret Cuampers (5" §., 
xii, 248, 312; 6™ S. ii, 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; 
iii. 96; iv. 116).—I have heard that there stil] 
exist rooms entered by sliding panels at Broughton 
Castle, Oxfordshire, and Bollington Hall, Cheshire. 
Is there any authenticity in this rumour? Allow 
me to express my thanks for the numerous answers 
on this subject. ALLAN Fea, 

Highgate. 


“THE ASS LADEN WITH Books” (6 §. iii. 109, 
330).—The following paragraph occurred in the 
Rock of August 12th last :— 

“Useless Learning.—He who learns and makes no 
use of his learning is a beast of burden with a load of 
books. Comprehendeth the ass whether he carries on 
his back a library or a bundle of fagots ’—Saadi.” 

If this saying is properly attributed to the Per- 

“* Inthe Pasguilli this motto is given to Erasmus 
from Virgil : 

‘Terras inter ccelumque volabt.’ 


sian poet, the analogy with that of Aristophanes 
in the Frogs is striking. James Hooper. 


“A Few BRoTH” (6 §, iii, 286, 454, 497, 511; 
| iv. 33).—Forby, in his Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
gives “a few broth” and “a few gruel” as common 
expressions. The former is still common, the 
latter has perhaps gone out with the more restricted 
use of gruel. Forby quotes from a sermon preached 
at Paul’s Cross, in 1550, the following :-— 

“At ten of the Clocke they [the scholars at Cam- 
bridge] go to dynner, whereat they be content witha 
peny pyece of byefe amonget iiii, having a few potage 
made of the brothe of the same byefe, with salt and 
otemele and nothing els.” 

E. M. D. 


Ancient Inn Sicys: Invitations To Drink 
(6% S. iii. 166, 233, 315, 378).—One of the most 
curious inn signs I know of is, or at least was some 
forty years ago, one on a house in the churchyard 
of Leigh, in Lancashire. It opened out into the 
churchyard, opposite the north door of the church, 
and was kept by Sam. Whittle, who was also parish 
clerk. Its sign was ‘The House of Correction.” 
During some riots a company of troops was quar- 
tered in Leigh. The officer in command was told 
that his billet was “ The House of Correction.” I 
remember the dismay pictured on the face of his 
wife at being ordered to go to “ The House of Cor- 
rection.” Perhaps Mr. Piyk can tell us the 
origin of this most incongruous sign. 

E. Leaton BLenkinsorr. 


Aw Avcustan Epicram (6" §, i, 473).—May 
I venture to suggest the following as a tolerably 
literal translation of this somewhat curious dis- 
covery /— 
“O come, ye guests, cast crabbed cares away, 
Nor let dull hearts becloud this cheerful day ! 
Still'd be the murmurs of each anxious breast, 
Unfettered so in friendship’s arme to rest ; 
We may not always sport: time flies ! be glad ! 
A day thus snatch’d from fate is se!dom had.” 
C. W. Bixenam. 


Mrs. Pairapetruia Saunpers (6 §. iv. 167, 
196).—In my copy of the sale catalogues of the 
Strawberry Hill collection there is no mention of 
the pictures being “reduced copies from Sir Peter 
Lely,” but the last lot is thus described :—“ 122, 
A portrait of Mary, Princess of Orange, daughter 
of King Charles I., a beautiful little picture by Sir 
Peter Lely.” Unless the sale numbers remain on 
the backs of the two portraits in the possession of 
C. L., it will be seen that the catalogue affords no 
means of identifying the two ladies represented by 
the pictures. Wituram Ke ty, F.S.A. 
Leicester, 

Thefe is an engraved portrait of this lady which 
may help C. L. to distinguish “which is which” 
of his two portraits. It is thus described in Evans’s 





Vol. ii. p. 186, ed. 1803,” 


‘atalogue of Engraved Portraits: “Saunders, 
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Madame, Philadelphia, 3 qrs. sitting, feeding a 
sheep, fol. scarce, 5s. Sir Peter Lely—Brown.” 
The Print Room of the British Museum most likely 
contains an impression of Brown’s engraving. 


Jos. J. J. 
“To Cay tue Mare” a Harvest Custom 
(6 S. iv. 127). — Halliwell describes this as a 


Herefordshire custom, but it is also practised, 
though under a different name, in the north- 
western portion of Cheshire. The introduction of 
reaping machines and the consequent disuse of the 
sickle have, | fear, rendered it almost, if not quite, 
obsolete ; still I was told that the custom had been 
practised somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Alvanley, near Frodsham, only two years ago. I 
have only lived in this division of the county for 
the last six years, and have never seen the custom 
carried out ; but I have had it described to me by 
a farmer of this township (Norton) who says it 
was quite common some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. In Cheshire it is called “cutting the neck,” 
but the modus operandi is precisely the same as 
that described in Bailey’s Dictionary and in Halli- 
well’s, except thet the handful of corn which is 
left standing is bound round with a piece of rib- 
bon (which neither of the authors mentions) just 
below the head, so as to form, as it were, a neck, 
which it is the object of the reapers to sever. A 
correspondent who has lived all his life at Oxton, 
near Birkenhead, and who has kindly forwarded 
for the glossary which I have in hand words used 
in the Wirral (that is the portion of Cheshire which 
lies between the Mersey and the Dee), writes to 
me :— 

“Tt was the custom here, when all the corn was cut 
upon a farm, but not gathered into the barn, for the la- 
bourers to have a supper, and after this to go out in the 
open air and shout at the top of their voices, “ Cut neck ! 
Cut neck !” 

The same custom, under various forms and in 
several counties, is described in “ N. & Q.” 4% §. 
xii. 491; 5 S. vi. 287; ix. 307; and x. 51, 359; 
but though the peculiar words used were pretty 
freely discussed, the subject seems to be by no 
means exhausted. 

We have, or rather had until the last few years, 
another harvest custom, which prevailed about 
Mobberley, Knutsford, Altrincham, and, in fact, in 
the central part of Cheshire generally, and which 
perhaps may only be another variant of those 
described. This was called a “shutting.” When 
the last field of corn was cut, but not carried, the 
men used to come tothe master and ask permission 
to have a shutting. Leave was, of course, granted, 
and then they all adjourned to some open place, 
on high ground if possible, so that their voices 
might be heard to a distance, where they formed 
a ring. One of them then acted as spokesman, 
and gave out the “nominy,” which means in the 
Cheshire dialect an oration, or the text or burden 





of a sermon or song. I do not remember all the 
words that were used, though I hope to be able to 
obtain them and rescue them from oblivion. It 
began, if I recollect rightly, “Ob, yes! Oh, yes! 
Oh, yes ! This is to give notice.” One clause was 
that “ Master So-and-so has given us forty gallons 
of good ale”; another was to the effect that 
“ Master So-and-so had finished cutting corn before 
his neighbours”; and a third that he was thereby 
entitled to “Send the old hare into somebody else’s 
standing corn.” Between each period of the 
“ nominy ” they all took hold of hands, and, bend- 
ing forward, shouted at the top of their voices a pro- 
longed and most unearthly “ Wow-w ! Wow-w-w! 
Wow-w-w-w!” The proceedings ended in a jolli- 
fication, consisting generally of an extra allowance 
of beer, and sometimes a supper. Perhaps some 
Cheshire reader of “ N. & Q.” can help me to the 
words of this “ nominy.” Rupert Honvanp, 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Darvett Gaparn (6" §. iii. 87, 128, 178; iv. 
156).—In the volume of letters relating to the sup- 
pression of monasteries, edited for the Cumden 
Society by Thomas Wright (London, 1843), there 
is a curious reference to a wonder-working effigy of 
Darvell Gardarn. One Elis Price writes to Crom- 
well (p. 190, &e.):— 

“There ys an image of Darvellgadarn within the said 
diocese [St. Asaph] in whome the people have so great con- 
fidence, hope, and truste, that they cumme daylye a pill- 
gramage unto hym, some with kyne, other with oxen or 
horsis, and the reste withe money, insomuche that there 
was fyve or syxe hundrethe pillgrames to a man’s estima- 
cion that offered to the saide image the fifte daie of this 
presente monethe of Aprill. The innocente people hath 
ben sore aluryd and entisid to worshipe the saide image, 
insomuche that there is a commyn sayinge as yet amongst 
them that whosoever will offer anie thinge to the saide 
image of Darvell gadarn, he hathe power to fetche hym 
or them that so offers oute of hell when they be 
dampned.” 

Thesame image is referred to by Bp. Barlow at p. 208, 
and classed by him with ‘* Conoch, and such other 
..++..antique gargels (?) of ydolatry.” Mr. Wright, 
in a very interesting note at p. 180, gives an account 
of the public burning of this image, ‘‘ which repre- 
sented a2 man in armour, or at least armed.” 

Tuo. Woopnovse. 


Tourist Wir (4 S. viii. 85, 174, 314, 424).— 
Kirkstone Pass is reached from Ambleside by an 
ascent so steep that people who “ ride” invariably 
walk all the way up. In looking through the 
visitors’ book at the little inn at the summit of the 
pass the other day, I was enabled to dig froma 
heap of dreadful trash a very fair sample of tourist 
wit :— 

** That man I say's an arrant ass 
Who takes a coach for Kirkstone Pass; 
For, in spite of all their talking, 
They make you walk, and pay for walking. 
Sarecey H1ssero. 
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Barper-Surceons’ Hart (6 §, iv. 49, 172). 
—The upper shell of a very large turtle, on which 
js emblazoned a coat of arms, is to be seen at Bar- 
bers’ Hall. This festive animal is said to have 
been presented to the guild by a criminal who was 
sent them from the gallows for dissection, but who 
met with treatment at their hands which he little 
expected. Instead of being cut up for exhibition 
he was mercifully brought to life. G. F. H. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6% §. iv. 190).— 

The Two State Martyrs, &c.—The authorship is un- 
known, but it has always been considered to have been 
written by the Rev. Richard Towgood, of St. Nicholas, 
Bristol. J. F.N 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTeD (6" S. iv. 
190).— 
“ Conscripts, keep step,” Kc. 
This stanza is the refrain of a very touching poem, by 
Pierre Jean de Béranger, entitled The Old Corporal 
a grey-headed veteran, who is sentenced to be shot for 
having struck his boyish officer. A translation of it in 
English verse, signed “ J. F. H.,” with an illustration by 
Du Maurier, may be found in Oncea Week, vol. x. p. 462. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Outline of English History, B.c. 55—a.p. 1880. By 8. R. 
Gardiner. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuts is a little book intended to be used in teaching 
history to young children. We can call to mind the 


. . | 
time when books constructed for this purpose were 


among the very dullest compilations that were ever put 
together by man. Dulness was not, however, their 
greatest fault ; they were so full of inaccuracies, perver- 
sions of plain matters of fact, and ignorant guesses, that 


it might well be questioned whether the youth of a past | 


generation would not have been ina happier position if 
they had been left to pick up a knowledge of tle history 
of their native land for themselves, as most of them 
were the grammar of their own language, instead of 
drinking it in from such muddy streams. Mr. 8, R. Gar- 
diner has shown, by several well-known volumes, that he 
has a most intimate acquaintance with European his- 


tory. Itis no exaggeration to say that he has exhibitid | 


a deeper acquaintance with the men and things of the 
seventeenth century than any other student among us. 
Though he is a specialist as regards tliat period, the 
book before us shows no traces of it. Of course there 
are passages here and there which we should have liked 
to have seen treated in a slightly different manner. 
Hengist and Horsa, for instance, are spoken of as if they 
were as certainly real people as Pitt or Addington; but 
on the whole the narrative is remarkably well propor- 
tioned, with none of that unhappy tendency which one 
so often finds of exaggerating the importance of this or 
that interesting pericd to the disparagement of others. 
We have read the whole book carefully through, and 
are bound to say have derived no smal! measure of in- 
struction from it. We think the latter part—from the 
death of William III. to the end—more valuable than 
the earlier, not because it is really more carefully done, 
but because while we know three or four good school- 
books dealing with the earlier time we have never seen 
the Georgian and Victorian eras dealt with in a manner 
eo entirely free from prejudice or bitterness. The 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Bill, and the Indian Mutiny are exceedingly favourable 
specimens of Mr, Gardiner’s lucid and highly concen- 
trated style. 

There are several useful woodcuts in the volume, 
illustrating costume and other such thinze. Most of 
them are without blame, though none reach a very high 
level of art. One or two, however, are absurd. The 
likeness of William IV. has surely been taken from some 
caricature. It is much more like Paul Pry than any 
English king. The Puritan who figures here has done 
duty in Old England, and we know not how many other 
illustrated books. We must protest against it having 
any right to be considered a representation of the cos- 
tume of any but a most minute fraction of the anti- 
royalist people, Lilburne, Harrison, Bastwick, and 
Ludlow have all high claims to rank as typical Puritans, 
yet their portraits show them wearing lace collars, and 
otherwise dressed in a manner much more nearly 
approaching the popular idea of a Cavalier than they do 
to the singularly unpicturesque gentleman with a book in 
one hand and a glove in the other who figures on p. 231, 


An Essay on the History of English Church Architecture. 
By George Gilbert Scott, M.A., F.S.A, (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Wen men first began to study old churches, so little 

was known about them that even the use of their 

different parts and of the furniture which remained in 
them needed to be studied and explained; and this 
gave a sort of smallness and narrowness to the study of 
ecclesivlogy, as it was called, which clung to it after its 
first work was accomplished, and when matters which 
had been subjects for speculation and dispute had be- 
come things of general and daily use. Whether this 


|} was the cause or the consequence of the decline of the 


study we do not pretend to say, but certainly there was 
adecline. The first generation of workers have passed 
away, or, though still taking a general interest in the 
subject, have ceased to do much to advance it; and the 
best of the younger antiquaries have, for the most part, 
turned their attention in other directions. Of late, 
ecclesiology has not been much more than the plaything 
of country parsons, and little serious work has been done 
in it. Men have settled down to think that because they 
know what pulpits and piscine were made for, and could 
tell a Norman window from a Tudor, they had mastered 
all that was to be learned about old churches, just as 
some architects, when they have got by heart the forms 
of medizval mouldings and tracery, imagine that they 
know all about Gothic architecture. Things seem to be 
mending a little now, and there are a few, both of archi- 
tects and antiquaries, who are striving to show that in 
new churches and in old there is matter not dreamed of 
in the philosophy of the still prevailing school. Mr. 
Scott's large, and we must say rather clumsy, quarto— 


for in form and general get up it resembles an esthetic 


ledger—is an important contribution to this new move- 
ment. It isa series of essxys on the different periods of 
English church architecture from the seventh to the 
sixteenth century, with a preliminary discourse on the 
forms of churches in the first ages. There are some 


| things said which we cannot agree with, and a few mis- 


takes as to facts; as, for example, on p. 170, where pews, 
which can be shown to have existed from the thirteenth 
century, are said to have been introduced in the fifteenth. 
Such slight faults, however, detract little from the value 
of the book. The two chief points now to be insisted 
upon are that before we can understand the buildings of 
any period we must know what they really were and 
how they came to be such, and when we wish to 
criticize them we must comprehend them as wholes, and 


accounts of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, the Reform not merely as collections of parts. Mr. Scott takes this 
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line, and we are not disposed to quarrel with him | 
because we cannot accept his views in every particular. 
We conclude with a quotation which, besides being 
good in itself, well illustrates the difference between the 
old and the new school of ecclesiologiste. On p. 100, 
speaking of early Norman architecture, Mr. Scott says :— 
“T have dwelt the more on the finished character of 
Norman decoration, because people are apt to regard the 
style as rude and even barbarous. Having carefully 
removed all the plastering and distemper work with 
which the Norman architects, deliberately and in pur- 
guance of Roman traditions, adorned their buildings, 
and having exposed the original tooling of the early 
masons, which was not their forte, we then enlarge upon 
the roughness of their work, and the barbarism of the 
age which produced it. Would any of our own drawing- 
rooms show as favourably if similarly treated ?” 


The Order of Compline, Sarum Use. (Pickering & Co.) 
We welcome heartily any work that tends to further 
household devotion apart from “ fancy prayers,” which 
we dislike as much as did F.M. the Duke of Wellington. 
Therefore we hail this beautifully printed book, not 
only as the successor of a legion enrolled for the like 
ood purpose, but as the precursor of Sarum Prime in 
English, so combining in one the two special household 
services for night and morning. Such was the small 
pamphlet in use at the house of Margaret Street Chapel 
gome forty years ago, in one copy of which, perhaps in 
more, Frederick UOakeley’s fine hand had introduced 
“Nune Dimittis,” omitted from the printed text, pre- 
sumably because it had been so lately said in church at 
evening service. The volume before us contains the 
twenty-four Complines of Sarum use, with the Propers of 
day and season, and with the Preces of the service. All 
the Scripture is taken from the English Bible and Prayer 
Book, which latter is mainly followed in the English 
Church prayers. Against the one exception to this rule 
in the Psalter (Compline viii. Versicle of Respond, p.37) 
we should be disposed ourselves to except, as we do 
against the omission of the final syllable in the second 
and fourth lines of every stanza of the “Cultor Dei 
memento "’ (Compline for Passion Sunday, p. 20) and the 
awkward fourfold omoteleuton in stanza 5 of the Hymn 
(p. 26) for Low Sunday. As the translators introduce 
the word “ octave,” there could be no objection to the 
use of “ morrow of” instead of “day after” Epiphany, 
&c. So “anthem,” an English word, we should prefer 
to “antiphon,” and “even” as the proper version of 
“ vigilia,” and also to prevent misunderstanding. Asa 
harbinger of a full translation of the Sarum Breviary 
we greet this little book right well. At the same time | 
we cannot forbear remarking that for simple household 
prayers we prefer the two Roman services, Prime and 
Compline, on account of the better adaptation of the 
Psalms in the former, and the greater simplicity of the 
one service at Compline instead of twenty-four ; to which 
we may add the special application of the wording of the 
collect, “‘ Visita quaesumus, Domine, habitationem 
istam,” &c., to the purposes of household devotion. 





Tus Scientific Roll for August (Bradbury, Agnew & 
Co.), besides a mass of useful and interesting notes from | 
foreign and English sources on meteorology. contains 
some weather folk-lore relating to Scotland which 
should find a place in “ N. & Q.”:— | 

“ Gif the lavrock sings afore Cannelmas, 
She ‘ll mourn as lang after it.” | 
This is given as a Galloway saying, as is also the follow- | 
ing quaint fragment :— 
“Grumphie sees the weather, 
And grumpbhie sees the wun’,” &c. 


The “ weather-gaw ” is thus remarked upon, also appa- 
rently in Galloway :— 
“ The weather's taking up now, 
For yonder is the weather gaw; 
How bonny is the East now! 

Now the colours fade awa’.” 
The Shetland Is'es produce the pithy and forcible con- 
demnation of July weather: “ Ne’er trust a July sky,” 


Tne Western Antiquary (Plymouth, Latimer & Son), 
elited by W. H. K. Wright, F.R.Hist.S., Librarian of the 
Public Library, Plymouth, reaches us in its first quar. 
terly issue, reprinted from the columns of the Weekly 
Mercury. We hail with pleasure the spread of the spirit 
of “N. & Q.” throughout the land, and shall be glad to 
find in future issues, as in the present, the contributions 
of not a few of our own correspondents supporting go 
deserving an undertaking. The names of Sir John 
Maclean, Mr, G. C. Boase, Mr. A. J. Jewers, and others, 
afford good guarantee for the continuance of the work. 


Tur St. James's Mayazine for September contains a 
vigorous and interesting paper by Mr. William Archer, 
“Is Othello a fit Play for the Modern Stage?’ which we 
commend to the attention of that large circle of our 
readers and contributors who are students of Shakspeare, 
“ Electricity, Earthquakes, and Comets” will be found 
very readable, 

We have received the follo 
mans, The Life L+ttes 
edition); The Chantry Owl, a ker Verses, by H. 8 
Stokes.—From Messrs. Macmillan, Poetry of Byron, 
chosen and arranged by Matthew Arnold; Part xiv. of 
Grove's Diction Music and Musicians.—From 
Mr. Elliot Stock, vol. iii. of The Ay liquary. 


From Messrs. Long- 


wing: 
3 j Mecaulay (new 
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We regret to have to record the death, on the 7th inst., 
of Mr. Winter Jones, F.S.A., late Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 

Jonn Pickrorp.—In Haslam v. Crow, 19 W. R. 969, 
Bacon, V.C., said, “ In the case of tombstones, no doubt 
the publicity of the inscription gives a sort of authen- 
ticity to it, and if it remains uncontradicted for a great 
many years, it would, in the absence of every other fact 
in the case, be taken to be true; but you cannot put it 
higher than that.” In Davies v. Lowndes, 6 M. & G. 


525, 7 Scott N. R. 193, Parke, J., said, “ The ground 


| upon which the inscription on a tombstone or a tablet 


in achurch is admitted is that it is presumed to have 
been put up by a member of the family cognizant of the 
facts, and whose declaration would be evidence.” 

J. R. Scort, F.S.A., Cleveland, Walthamstow, writes: 
“If your correspondent C. (ante, p. 148) will oblige me 
with his address, I will send him a printed slip as to the 


| origin of the name of Scott, concerning which he makes 


inquiry.” 

L. H.—You should draw up a description of the 
miniature suited to our Queries column. 

Puitrp Apranam (“ Fid. Def.”).—The subject is ex- 
hausted. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Contmunications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














